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HOG PRICES FOR The increase in 
NEXT FALL stocks of pork prod- 
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| ucts, together with the added number of 

| pi farrowed this spring, makes it seem 

likely that ther will be a more severe 

col break than usual in hog prices this fall. 
The editorial on page 5 discusses the sit- 


uation. 
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A LITTLE TOO MUCH In our story last 


























TERRITORY week about A. 

B. Hollingsworth, of Henry county, lowa, 

we intended to speak of him as the best 

be sold for—real bargains. That’s what hill farmer in the county. On account of 


we are offering silo buyers on Champion 


















oil-filled silo. It’s the opportunity you temporary blindness on the part of the 
have been king for. uy now and editor the title of the story went thru 
make biggest saving. Champion silos are J# om tn » Re . 

considered best by test; no upkeep, last as “The Best Hill Farmer in the Coun- 
lifetime, keep ensilage perfectly, and our try.’ This takes in a little more terri- 
bargain prices and easy y Ay 2. tory than we intended to cover in the 
can afford this permanent, modern, highly | statement Mr. Hollingsworth is a first- 
ine and Csiesiny with Secling. fan rate farmer, but we know he would ob- 
nary makeshift kind thet do ject to our trying to claim the national 





not give either service 
or satisfaction. A 
Champion does 
both. 


championship for him. 






THE MILK WAR AT The 

SIOUX CITY ers in 
City territory have called a milk strike 
on the distributors, and are planning to 
set up a distributing system of their own. 
The page 7 tells about it 


milk produc- 
the Sioux 
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fuel, cuts 2. per cent cleaner, 
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ABOUT FARM BUREAU In 
ORGANIZATION on 


J. Leth, a Monroe county, Iowa, Farm 
Pureau man, suggests weaknesses in the 
present Farm Bureau system. A _ second 


>» in our next issue 
edies which he believes will 
situation 


will present rem- 
improve the 


ee 
. The ‘est cut- 
bargains ever offered. 
bigwest value your dol- 
uy. Let 7. show y 


LAYING OUT THE I. W. Dickerson in 

FARMSTEAD the article on page 
9 gives suggestions for the best arrange- 
ment of farm buildings as a means of 
saving labor and routine work around the 
barnyard and of improving the looks of 
the farm. 
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WESTERN SILO COMPANY 
Eleventh St. Des Moines, 


The 
around Salina, 
the construction 


PLANS FOR A 
COUNTRY CHURCH 
Iowa, have just finished 
of a new church building which they ex- 
pect to be the center of community activ- 
ities. The article on page 7 tells about it 





Pure ~ Economical 


article of the 
tells about the 
Mani- 


THE NEXT The leading 

ISSUE July 28 issue 
short time rural credit system in 
toba The provincial government is aid- 
ing in the formation of credit societies 
which furnish loans for a few months at 
| a low rate of interest. This issue also 

contains Mr. Leth’'s second article on the 
Farm Bureau and a story on the cost of 
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Let it Rain— 


Barrett Everlastic Roofings hold tight and snug 
through storm or thaw. They are made of care- 
fully selected waterproof and weather-resisting 
materials. Their quality is guaranteed by The 
Barrett Company’s sixty years of leadership 
in the manufacture of good roofings. 


Whether you want to roof your residence, 
your barn or silo or any other buildings, you'll 
find a style of Everlastic for the purpose—red 
or green mineral-surfaced shingles in four 
styles, a mineral-surfaced roll roofing and 
plain surfaced ‘‘rubber’’ roofing. Whichever 
style you choose you can depend upon long 
service and absolute satisfaction. 


But there is only one sure way to get Ever- 
lastic quality—see that the Barrett Everlastic 
label is on every roll, and on every package 
of shingles you buy. 


Your Choice of Six Styles 


Everlastic’* Rubber” Roofing ines real protection against eral surface. When laid they 
ae fire with beauty. Nails and look exactly like individual 
This is one vf our most popular cement in each roll. shingles. Fire-resisting. Need 


roofings. Used throughout the 
world. lt 1s tough, pliable, elas 
tic, durable, and very low in 
price. Easy to lay: no skilled 
labor required. Nails and 
cement included in each roll 


Z no painting. 
Everlastic 
Octo-Strip Shingles. 
A new Everlastic Shingle that 
is the latest development in 
the strip shingle. Beautiful 
red or green mineral surface. 
Made in a form that offers a 
variety of designs in laying. 
Everlastic Multi - Shingles. 
Four shingles In one. Made of 
high grade waterproofing ma- 
terials with a red or green min- 


Write for illustrated booklets 


The Guu Company a> 


Everlastic Single Shingles. 
Same material and art finish. 
(red or green) as the Multi- 
Shingles, but made in indivi- 
dual shingles; size 8x 12% in. 


Everlastic Giant Shingles. 


Identical in shape with Ever- 
lastic Single Shingles but 
made considerably heavier and 
thicker. They are “giants” for 
strength and durability. 


Everlastic 
Mineral -Surfaced Roofing. 
The most beautiful and endar- 
ing roll roofing made. Surfaced 
with everlasting mineral in 
art-shades of red or green. 
Requires no painting. Com- 








New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louls Cleveland Ctincinast! Pitteburgh 
Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City 
Minnespolis Dallas Syracuse Peoria 
Atlanta Duluth Salt Lake City Bangor 
Washington Johnstown Lebanen Youngstown 
Milwaukee Toledo Columbus Richmond 
Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo 
Baltimore Omaha Houston ver 
Jacksonville San Francisco 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 

In most cases EverlasticRoof- Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


ing can be laid overtheold roof St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. 
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@ AGENTS WANTED 


Live wire men to take county agencies 
for Clemens Patented Double Clevis. 
Sells on sight, and every man driving 
horses needs them. Requires but a 
few dollars investment and every sale 
doubles your money. Send for circular 
and full information. 

CLEMENS CLEVIS COMPANY, Inc. 
Ne. 1 S08 Endicott Bidg. Dept.B. St. Paul, Minn. 














SAVE THE STRAW 


With a Finnigan Stacker Hood. Don't let the blower 
Waste it. ur h makes {it as easy to stack the straw 
as with any carrier stacker. A free trial will convince 
you. Distributors wanted. Particulars free. Write now. 
FINNEGAN STACKER CO. ANAMOSA, IOWA 
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CHESTER WHITE SHOW-RING SIRES 


A Study of Sources From Which National Swine Show Winners Have Come 


NHESTER WHITE show-yard happenings of the 
C past three years have been largely concerned 
with the descendants of Wildwood Prince 28531. 
Pedigree analyses show that this illustrious boar 
has been the sire, the grandsire or the great-grand- 
sire of 50 per cent of the principal Chester White 
winners at the National Swine Shows of 1919, 1920 
and 1921. His position as the dominant sire of 
his breed is unparalleled by any sire of any breed 
at the present time. Orion Cherry King, the Duroc 
Jersey sire that figures as the ancestor of 42 per 
cent of the Duroc winners of the past three years 
at the National, approaches most closely the record 
of Wildwood Prince. 

To determine the sources from which the recent 
Chester White winners have been derived, an 
analysis has been made of the pedigrees of each 
first, second and third prize winner at the last 
three National Swine Shows. From the three- 
generation pedigrees of these animals, points have 
been awarded on a definite basis to their imme- 
diate male ancestors. Results of this tabulation are 
shown in the accompanying table. 

In awarding the points, the sire of each of the 
first prize winners has been given 32 points, each 
of the grandsires has been given 16 points, and 
the great-grandsires have been given 8 points each. 
In a similar fashion, the sire of each of the second 
prize winners has been allowed 24 points, the grand- 
sires have been allowed 12 points each, and the 
great-grandsires have been allowed 6 points each. 
The sires of the third prize winners have received 
16, § and 4 points, respectively, according to their 
generation. 


Eighty-five Individuals Considered 


In this study have been included the winners 
of ninety prizes at the three National Swine Shows. 
Actually, however, there were but eighty-five indi- 
viduals considered, since five of the animals ap- 
peared twice in the prize lists. As the table indi- 
cates, Wildwood Prince figures in the first three 
generations of ancestry of forty-three of the eighty- 
five animals, or slightly over one-half of the sires 
included. The points credited to Wildwood Prince 
aggregate 550. 

Second in the list of the twenty-five highest 
ranking sires on the basis of this study is Big 
Buster, a son of Wildwood Prince, out of a dam 
by Rajah, the fourth in the li8t. The get of Big 
Buster were prominent winners in 1919 and 1920. 
He was at the top of the list in 1920, receiving 180 
points from that show, while his sire had 174. 

Onward, the boar that occupies 
the third position in the list, neces- 
sarily commands an important position 
as the sire of Wildwood Prince. Rajah, 
the fourth boar, stands out as the most 
significant sire shown in the table 
that is not connected with Wildwood 
Prince. Rajah’s score of 182 points, 
gained thru twenty animals, marks 
him as an important show-ring influ- 
ence, 

Model’s Giant, standing in fifth po- 
sition, represents another line of breed- 
ing that is distinct from those men- 
tioned. His two sons, Alfalfa Wonder 
and Don Bolshevik, appear among the 
twenty-five leading sires. The per- 
formance of their get at the National 
fwine Show in 1921 indicates that this 
group will figure more prominently at 
future shows. Model Wonder, the 
fourteenth boar in the list, is the sire 
of Model’s Giant. 

Sweepstakes 28006 introduces. still 
enother line of blood among the sires included in 
the Study. That his influence has been widespread 
and important is disclosed by his appearance in 
oad en -a of twenty-one of the winners, C. B.'s 
the er > a son ot Sweepstakes, is found in 
: thecscenst™ ge. turn, sired OK. Greater Iowan, 

inner and sire of winners at the 
$21 show. 


By D. F. Malin 





THE LEADING SIRES OF CHESTER WHITE 
PRIZE WINNERS AT THE NATIONAL 
SWINE SHOW, 1919-1921 

| 

BOAR Points Pare 
Wildwood Prince 28531 ........ 550 43 
Be Baste? SG0RG 2... ccccas oe 380 18 
SEL EEE Gicdaveacerscvevs 244 34 
tajah 32749 ;...... ey eee 182 20 
Modes Giant 41991 .....ccsee. 180 | 12 
Sweepstakes 28006 ............ 162 21 
Callaway’s Kind 32993 ......... 150 10 
Alfalfa Wonder 52527 .......... 144 6 
Q. K. Greater Iowan 88807 ...... 136 5 
Starlight Chief 82155 .......... 18:3 5 
Wildwood Prince Jr. 34837 ..... 110 | 6 
Prince Big Bone 43569 ......... 104 8 
C. B.’s Sweepstakes 26709 ......| 100 6 
Model Wonder 39343 ........... | 96 | 10 
Big Sensation 45811 ............ 76 3 
Se ree ee 72 8 
Don Bolshevik 62727 .......... 72 3 
Callaway’s Choice 28115 ...... 68 7 
NO VUE SORE E css 6 osccls ewes 68 4 
Good Length 38641 ......66s.%. 66 x 
Orange Chief.43645 ........ 7 64 5 
BUG BOLLS sé ttecces sc caneaens ' 64 3 
Combination Defender 29609 ... 58 6 
Chingachgook Chief 43825 ...... 56 2 
Longfellow 23607 eT ree | 54 4 











Callaway’s Kind and his sire, Callaway'’s Choice, 
bring in still another line of breeding. Starlight 
Chief and his sire, Orange Chief, are likewise dis- 
tinct from the lines mentioned. Big Sensation and 
his sire, Longfellow, form yet another group. Other 
sires in the list which represent separate lines 
of blood are Joe Wing, Good Length, Combination 
Defender and Chingachgook Chief. 

The remaining boars are either sons or grand- 
sons of the leader, Wildwood Prince. His son, 
Vildwood Prince Jr., occupying eleventh place in 
the table, will be recalled as the grand champion 
boar at the 1918 National Swine Show. Prince Big 
Bone, a full brother in blood to Wildwood Prince 
Jr., was twice grand champion at the National. 
His score of 104 points, as shown in this study, in- 
dicates that he has passed on the prize winning 
characteristics which he possesses. Anak is the 





Wildwood Prince, Dean of Chester White Sires. 


fourth son of Wildwood Prince appearing in the 
table. Big Joe, a son of Wildwood Prince Jr., is 
the grandson representing Wildwood Prince among 
the twenty-five sires. 

The importance of Wildwood Prince as a sire 
becomes more strongly emphasized when the rec- 
cords of his four leading sons are considered. Taken 
together, the five boars are credited with a total 


of 1,208 points. This, however, does not repre- 
sent Wildwood Prince’s total influence on the 
leading winners, since either of his sons or grand- 
sons contributed to the winners, altho not to an 
extent sufficient to qualify them among the twenty- 
five leaders. 

It is quite significant to note the fact that three 
of the sons of Wildwood Prince, including Wild- 
wood Prince Jr., Prince Big Bone and Anak, were 
from sows which were sired by Sweepstakes, the 
sixth boar shown in the table. This study affords 
tangible evidence of the success of the Wildwood 
Prince and Sweepstakes cross, regarded by Chester 
White breeders as one of the most fortunate of the 
breed. 

Special success seems also to have attended the 
crossing of the blood of Wildwood Prince with that 
of Rajah. Big Buster is an outstanding production 
of this mating. 

Among the twenty-five sires that have been con- 
sidered in the table there are represented at least 
ten different blood strains. This would indicate 
that the breeders of Chester Whites can select 
from a wide range of hereditary material which 
has demonstrated its worth in competition in the 
show ring. 

Many Good Descendants Available 

Another important consideration which is pre 
sented by this analysis of bloodlines is the pos 
sibility which the breeders have for a proper uti- 
lization of the blood of Wildwood Prince. While 
the old sire himself is gone, there still remains 
a large number of offspring from his best sone. 
Apparently, there is an excellent opportunity for 
Chester White breeders to concentrate this blood 
which has proved to be so desirable in the show- 
ring and elsewhere, by using the best animals 
which come thru the get of Wildwood Prine, 
Constructive breeders who will carefully intensify 
this valuable blood strain will be able to do their 
Lreed a great service. 

Wildwood Prince was one of the first of the genu- 
inely big type of Chesters. When he was made grand 
champion at the Iowa Fair in 1914 he weighed 1,110 
pounds. He was a strictly Iowa product, being owned 
successively by J. H. Stuart, of Clay county; Howard 
Vaughn, of Linn county; W. T. Barr, of Story coun- 
ty; B. M. Boyer, of Lee county, and J. C. Price, of 
Linn county. 

Of course, it is not possible to foretell exactly 
what will be the future trend of Chester White 
bloodlines which figure in the prize winners shown 


in this study. It would appear, how- 
ever, that the star of Wildwood Prince 
is still in its ascendancy. In 1921, 


he was still the leading sire on the 
basis with which this study is con- 
cerned. The many important avenues 
thru which his blood comes indicates 
that it will be an important factor 
in the Chester White breed for some 
time yet to come. In addition to 
the Wildwood Prince group of sires, 
the Sweepstakes line and the Model's 
Giant line promise to be among the 
principal factors in the breed shows 
during the next few years. The per- 
formance of the younger representa- 
tives of these groups at the 1921 Na- 
tional Swine Show forecasts a promi- 
nent place to be held by them in the 
future. 

It is obvious that a study of this 
sort can-not concern itself with every 
Chester White ancestor that has con- 
tributed to the show winners of the 
breed. The first, second and third prize winners 
at the national show of the breed are chosen, since 
they are the most representative of the show-ring 
ideals of their breed. A comparison on a point basis 
of the sires, grandsires and great-grandsires of these 
winners serves as a standard of measurement for 
the guidance of breeders who seek information as to 
the relative influence of various bloodlines. 
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Soap Men Secure Free Vegetable Oil 
Cocoanut oil and Soy bean oil, which in 

recent years have been substituted in ever- 
increasing measure for tallow, lard, cottonseed 
oil, etc., in the making of soap, are to be let in 
free. The senate vote was 33 to 24 in favor of 
letting these foreign oils in free. Sixteen of 
the western republican senators, including Sen 
Rawson, of this 
proposition. The eastern senators, who seem 
to be in favor of high tariffs only when they 


ator Iowa, voted right on 


are on manufactured goods or when they don’t 
mean anything, voted wrong. 

With vegetable oils for soap making pur 
poses coming in free, we believe that the west 
ern states have very little to gain by the new 
tariff bill. To benefit the farmer, 
there must be a high tariff on vegetable oils, 
The tariffs on wheat, corn, 


western 


wool and hides. 
butter, etc., occasionally mean something, but 
are largely ornamental. As the situation 
stands today, there is real doubt as to whether 
the permanent tariff bill is any improvement 
over the temporary bill from the standpoint of 
the farmer. 


Better Live Stock Estimates 


‘THE Department of Agriculture is finally 
getting to work on the matter of report- 
ing numbers of live stock more frequently and 
more accurately. The government has always 
done fairly well in the estimating of crops, but 
in the estimating of live stock has often been 
wide of the mark. Worst of all, the live stock 
estimates as prepared by the government have 
rarely been of any value to the farmers in serv- 
ing as a guide to future production. 
The May postoffice survey of the spring 
pig crop and prospective breeding for the fall 
pigs gave far better results than anyone had 


hoped. In certain sections where fairly accu- 
rate figures were already available, the postof- 
fice figures checked very closely. It is now 


proposed that the Department of Agriculture 
will co-operate with the Postoffice Department 
im making two surveys a year, one about the 
middle of May and one the first of December. 
The December survey will deal with the pros- 
pective breeding for spring litters, and also 
with the number of feeding cattle on hand and 
the probable date of marketing. Figures se- 
cured in this way will be checked against ter- 
minal market figures as to movement of live 
stock and also against actual enumeration fig- 
ures secured from some 60,000 farms every 
month. 

As the live stock estimates become increas- 


ingly accurate, there will be much less danger 
of the alternating periods of over supply and 








under supply which have done so much to cause 
the alternating profit and loss periods in the 
live stock market. 

C. L. Harlan, former representative of the 
Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association and the 
lowa Farm Bureau Federation at the Chicago 
Stock Yards, will have charge of the live stock 
estimating work for the corn belt states. 


Weather and the Corn Crop 
EAVY rains and moderately cool weather 
during the first half of July have practi- 

cally assured a good corn crop over the great- 
er part of the corn belt. The Iowa rainfall so 
far in July has been twice the normal, and the 
Kansas rainfall has been almost twice. In 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, the rainfall has not 
been quite so excessive, but nearly everywhere 
the rainfall has been above normal. In the 
northern and eastern part of the corn belt 
somewhat warmer weather would be appreci- 
ated. Nevertheless, corn prospects as a whole 
are splendid, and present indications are for a 
y ield for the United States of 2.990.000.0000 
bushels, or about 130,000,000 bushels 
the government July 1 estimate, and 135,000,- 
000 bushels above the ten-year average. The 
Iowa crop will almost certainly be above 400,- 
000,000 bushels, and present probabilities are 
for a crop of 420,000,000 bushels.. This will 
make Towa’s fourth successive crop of more 
than 400,000,000 bushels. 

The average acre yield estimate by states 


follow s: 


above 


Our Climatic Government Ten-Year 


Estimate, Estimate, Average, 


July 17,1922 July 1, 1922 1912-21 

(bushels) (bushels) (bushels) 
sess eed kus 42 39 38.5 
i, ee $1 27 26.4 
oS 37 34 33.8 
Nebraska ....... 29 27 25.2 
Pere TTS 22 18 17.0 
eae 39 38 39.4 
a eer 39 36 36.4 


Note that with the exception of Ohio, every 
state is decidedly above its ten-year average. 


Smooth Awned Barley 
LL of our high yielding corn belt varieties 
of barley have a long barbed awn which 
The Min- 


stations for 


makes them disagreeable to shock. 


nesota and Wisconsin several 


years have been working on the problem of 
perfecting a high yielding barley either with- 
After exten- 


sive experimenting, the Minnesota station has 


out awns or with a smooth awn. 


come to the conclusion that the barley awn is a 
real help toward increasing the yielding power, 
and that therefore, it is much more advisable 
to breed for a smooth awn than it is for a bar- 
ley without awns. 

At the Wisconsin station several weeks ago, 
we were interested in examining the smooth 
awned barley which they have developed. It 
seems that there has been in existence for 2 
number of years a smooth awned variety which 
is black in color, short in straw, and a decid- 
edly low yielder. Leith, of the Wisconsin sta- 
tion, crossed this inferior smooth awned barley 
with one of their high yielding pedigreed 
strains of Manchurian barley. That was four 
or five years ago. Since then he has been try- 
ing year by year to select out of the cross 
types combining the high yielding features of 
the Manchurian barley with the smooth awned 
features of the black barley. It will probably 
be several years before he has a selection with 
which he is altogether satisfied. However, we 
could see in his plot at Madison a number of 
plants which seem to have great promise. It 
Was very interesting to stroke the beards of 
this barley forwards and backwards and note 


the smoothness in contrast with the barbed 
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characteristic of ordinary barley when it is 
stroked backwards. 

We venture to say that within ten years, 
most barley growing farmers will be using 
smooth awned sorts, and that barley will be 
substituted much more generally for oats than 
is the case at the present time. 


‘*Who He Roarin’ At?”’ 


NE of the most reactionary grain trade pa- 





pers in a recent editorial on the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture speaks of “the rhap- 
sodical and picayunish notions of commerce 
and trade which have characterized that de- 
partment since 1913, when the Bureau of Mar- 
kets was established with fifty thousand dollars 
to squander to teach farmers how, when and 
where to sell their products and to upset the 
cordial relations of farmers with their neigh 
bors. It was hoped that after eight years of 
that tomfoolery, Mr. Harding’s administrator 
of the department would arise above this inept- 
itude of government policy and narrowmind- 
edness in administration; but the Wallace ad- 
ministration ‘has gone far beyond any effort of 
his predecessors in this direction.” 

This outburst reminds us a good deal of the 
story about the negro minister: He was an- 
rouncing his text: ‘“*The debbil goeth about 
the world like a roarin’ lion seeking whom he 
may devour,” and went on, “I divides my text 
into three parts: first, the debbil, who he is; 
second, the debbil, where he gwine; and third, 
the debbil, who he roarin’ at?” 

Who is the grain trade paper roarin’ at? If 
it is at the Harding administration, no matter. 
It is conventional journalism to abuse the ex- 
isting administration, no matter which party is 
Neither is it of any particular im- 
portance, if his abuse is directed at the Sec 


in power, 


retary of Agriculture. Cabinet members are 
used to criticism. But if it is attacking the 
American farmer’s right to keep the distribu- 
tion of his products under his own supervision, 
this particular grain trade paper is again 
convicting itself of possessing more lung power 
than intelligence. 

None of the farmer agitators 
grain trade paper loves to denounce have done 
half as much harm to the distributors as jour- 
nals like this one, whose notions of maintain- 
ing “the cordial relations of farmers with their 
neighbors” consist in telling the farmers re- 
peatedly and violently to go home and slop 


whom the 


their hogs. 

“Who he roarin’ at?” Presumably at the 
co-operative movement. Yet it is the grain 
trade itself that will be the eventual sufferer 
as the result of the bitterness that such attacks 


invariably engender. 





Prepare for Car Shortage 

"THOSE of our readers who have grain to 
sell during the next four or five months 
should remember that severe car shortage is 
likely to develop during the late summer, fall 
and early The coal strike will evi 
dently terminate some time during the next 
month or two, and it will then be necessary for 
the railroads to move coal in large volume. 
The present railroad strike if it continues for 
any length of time will result in considerable 
damming up of traffic with the result that 
when the strike is finally concluded, there will 
be a greater demand for than 
Moreover, there is likely to be somewhat more 
than the usual volume of grain moving this fall. 
Business is beginning to pick up, and in our 


winter. 


cars usual. 


opinion the whole situation is such as to indi 
cate the probability of car shortage beginning 
about the middle of September. It may per 
haps be worth while for those of our readers 
who are holding corn for a late summer market 
to take the possibility of car 
shortage in late August and early September. 
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How Do They Get That Way? 
“CONGRESS has the most serious and dan- 

“ gerous lobby problem that it ever had 
to deal with,” says the New York World in a 
recent editorial; “and it comes as the direct re- 
sult of a piece of class legislation. The Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, with more than 
one million members and a corps of well-paid 
cfficers, sprang up within a few months after 
the Smith-Lever agricultural extension law 
went into effect. Uncle Sam’s annual ap- 
propriation to carry out the provisions of this 
far-reaching legislation is used, it is charged, 
for the purpose of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and lesser associations which main- 
tain lobbies at Washington. An effort is being 
made to divorce these semi-political organiza- 
tions from the Department of Agriculture or- 
ganizations and funds. Members of congress 
who speak for bankers, manufacturers and 
others not engaged in lobbying, have started a 
movement to clip the wings of the farm groups 
and make impossible the blocs which represent 
them in the house and senate.” 

This editorial is a rather extreme example 
of the ignorance of all phases of American ag- 
riculture which seems to be epidemic among 
The facts upon which 
the article is based are grossly misstated, and 
the inferences drawn from 
conceptions are ludicrously wide of the mark. 

‘Take the statement that the American Farm 
Bureau Federation sprang up within a few 
months after the passage of the Smith-Lever 
law. As a matter of fact the original Smith- 
Lever law was passed in 1914. The American 
Farm Bureau Federation was not formed un- 
til March of 1920. Even the 
izations were hardly well on their way un- 
til 1919. In Iowa, for instance, the first ef- 
fort at a state federation was made in Decem- 
ber of 1918, and the membership drive which 
made the Farm Bureau the biggest organiza- 
tion in the state did not take place until Octo- 
ber of 1919. . 

The statement that the appropriation for 


many eastern journals, 


these initial mis- 


state organ- 


extension work is used to maintain farm lob- 
bies at Washington reveals even more clearly 
the unfamiliarity of the New York World 
with the facts of which it attempts to treat. 
The only assistance that the Farm Bureau re- 
ceives from the federal government is a few 
hundred dollars to each county to help pay the 
The state Federa- 


tion receives no government aid at all; the na- 


salary of the county agent. 


tional Federation receives none. These or- 
ganizations are financed entirely by farmers’ 
money. 

The significance of the World’s editorial, 
however, does not lie in its perversion of facts 
mn regard to extension work, but in its failure 
to recognize the cause of the agrarian revolt 
which has found expression in the establish- 
ment of the farm bloc in congress. It seems 
to be the notion of the World and of a few 
other newspapers and_ politicians, that the 
farm bloc is the product not of a real rebel- 
lion of the middle-western farmer against the 
domination of the east, but of the misuse of 
government funds. 

As an example of mental blindness this atti- 
tude is almost perfect. ‘To anyone who has 
had any eye for the economic tendencies of the 
last few years it must be plain that the farm 
bloc is simply the political expression of the 


of the 


nomic disasters that have struck them in the 


the resentment farmers over the eco- 


last two or three years. The farm bloc is not 
the result of the Smith-Lever funds. It is the 


result of forty-cent corn, thirty-cent oats and 
It is the result of the eco- 
nomie condition that permitted prices of indus- 
trial products to run up as high as 212 per 
cent of the pre-war level while farm products 
fell far below it. 


seven dollar-hogs. 





It is natural for eastern journals like the 
New York World to resent the growing influ- 
The 
bare suggestion that the farmers of the coun- 
try are getting tired of being discriminated 
against in favor of the manufacturers of the 


ence of the agricultural west in congress. 


east is bound to create acute mental discom- 
fort. The World, however, is not doing itself 
or its cause any good by burying its head in 
the sand and solacing itself with vain hopes of 
killing the farm bloc by legislative action. 





The Air Road 
ARGUMENTS about paving roads for city 
to city travel may be as out of date in a 
few years as discussion on the regulation of the 
speed of stage coaches. It may be that in a 
few years the airplane will develop to a point 
where the roads will be left almost entirely to 

the farmer’s teams and trucks. 

An indication of the trend of the times is 
contained in the recent announcement made by 
This 
company is starting special service between 
Des Moines and the northern Iowa lakes. Busi- 


an airplane company of Des Moines. 


ness men who are leaving for the week-ends at 
the lakes are expected to take advantage of 
Trips to 
Omaha and Kansas City are also be ing sched- 
uled. 
of that required for the journey by train, and 
the cost is only 15 cents per mile, with pros- 


this service. Chicago, St. Louis, 


The time in each ease is about one-third 


pects of a reduction to 10 cents a mile in the 
next year or two, 

There will be some benefits for the farmer 
when the tourist deserts his high-powered car 
for the airplane. He may find, however, that 
we have merely exchanged one set of troubles 
for another equally irritating. ‘The roads will 
be safe for our chickens, but cigaret stubs from 
passing planes may float down to light hay- 
stacks, stubble fields or buildings. Joy riders 
will no longer litter the roadsides with bot- 
tles, but they may drop showers of them on 
the farmer in his own barn yard. As for 
catching the miscreants, it’s a lot easier to 
spread tacks over the road and sit on the fence 
with a shotgun than it will be to try sharp- 
shooting with an anti-aircraft gun mounted on 


the roof of the barn. 


Stocks of Hogs Products 


STOCKS of hog products, which have been 

less than normal for nearly a Ve ar, are now 
increasing, and at the present rate, there will 
probably be a normal supply on hand by the 
first of September. July figures indicate 260,- 
000.000 pounds of pork products stored at the 
six leading packing points, as compared with 
an eight-vear average of 333,000,000 pounds. 
During June, however, there Was an inere ASE of 
36,000,000 pounds in storage, whereas, ordi- 
narily during this month there is a decrease of 
10,000,000 pounds. Since February of this 
year, there has been an increase of 94,000,000 
pounds in storage, where WSs normally in the 
same period there is an increase of only $34,- 
000,000 pounds. 

The small stocks of pork products, which, to 
some extent, have been a bullish factor in the 
hog market during the past eight or nine 
months, probably will have no influence after 
September. The dominating factor then m 
the hog prices will be the number of hogs com- 
ing to market on the one hand and the condi- 
tion of general business on the other. It now 
looks as tho business would be fairly good, but 
that there will be fully 10 per cent more hogs 
coming to market this year than was the case 
a year ago. It is probable that hog prices will 
break as severely or even more severely than 
usual in September or October. 
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Balanced Rations for the Farmer 

ACCORDING to tradition, perk, potatoes 

and pie used to be the standard ration on 
the farm. Fortunately that time has passed 
long since. Farmers are raising better veg- 
etables and better fruit, and the table shows 
the difference. So does their health and that 
of their families. 

One of the luxuries of life that belongs by 
right to the farmer is the ability to outdo the 
rest of the world in the quality and variety of 
the fruit and vegetables on his table. ‘All we 
get out of this is our board,” an old friend 
used to say to us every time we sat down to a 
meal, 
wife whenever there were not at least five veg- 
etables and several kinds of fruit on the table. 
He claimed that any action of this sort meant 


He had a humorous reproach for his 


that he was getting his wages cut. 
This attitude is shared to a degree by the 
thousands of corn belt farmers who have taken 
up the work of fruit spraying in the last year 
or two. Good vegetable gardens have not been 
uncommon in the past, but the growing of fruit 
knowledg 
equipment than many farmers possess. 


and 
In al- 
most every part of lowa this year spraying is 
a big part of the Farm Bureau work. As a 
rule, this work is being done on the home or- 


has required more technical 


chard and not for commercial production. 
Present prospects indicate that the corn belt 
farmer is going to have several square miles 
of apple pie, five or six ponds of apple sauce, 
and a number of mountains of eating apples on 
hand this fall. We 


farms picked out where they raise our favorite 


ourselves have several 


brand of eating apple. This fall we are figur- 
ing on making a number of trips in the coun- 
try, and we are going to take an extra and 
empty suitcase along each time. 


December Corn Values and the Rain 
3 ARLY in July when prospects were for a 

* corn crop of 2.860,000,000 bushels, De- 
cember futures at Chicago were 66 to 67 cents. 
Then and the prospective 
crop Was to 2,940,000,000 bushels 
and December futures fell to 63 cents. With 
the smaller crop and the higher price the total 
value of the a Chicago basis would 
have been $1,887,600,000, whereas, the larger 
crop and the lower price would have been val 
ued at $1,852,200,000. 


The rains around July 10 were million dol- 


good rains came 


increased 


crop on 


lar rains—they lowered the prospective value 
of the corn crop by about $385.000,000. For- 
tunately for lowa farmers, they were more fa- 


vored by rain than other states and it now 
looks as tho Lowa might benefit to some extent 


at the expense of Ohio and Indiana, 


American Pork in England 

S° FAR in 1922, the United States seems 

to be getting her fair share of the British 
pork business. She has furnished over 95 per 
cent of the British lard imports, over 9O per 
cent of the British ham imports, and over 45 
per cent of the British imports of bacon. In 
spite of the fact that we sell our bacon in Eng- 
land for nearly one-third less than the Irish 
and Danes sell their bacon, we seem to be una- 
ble to dominate the bacon trade in the same 
way as we do the ham and lard trade. Our 
lard sells for practically the same as the best 
Irish, Danish and Dutch lard. 

It is interesting to note that so far in 1922, 
Great Britain is importing a relatively higher 
percentage of hog products from the United 
States than was the case a year ago. 


A man should engage in politics, if at all, only 
from @ high sense of duty. and under no obligations 
save to his country and his God.—Uncle Henry’s 
Sayings. 
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WHATS WRONG WITH FARM BUREAU? 


Changes Needed in Methods of Securing Membership and Financial Support 


HIS article is aimed at the Farm 
Bureau because it makes the best 


By R. J. Leth 


county unit are devoted to membership 
work. There can be no all-inclusive, 





target. Being the largest and the most 
powerful of the farmers’ organizations 
more people are familiar with it. Then, 
too, it seems to me that it could be 
made into a real representative farm- 
ers’ society with the least changes. 
Frankiy, I am not in sympathy with 
our present system of having a sepa 
rate organization for almost every 
farmer leader of ability and ambition. 
I want to see an organization that will 
be big enough to include every farmer 
in this country, and I want it to be 
representative enough to ac urately 
reflect farm opinion 

Naturally, you are in favor of such 
everybody 


lowa. 


lems. 


an crganization because 


Leth’s suggestions. 
thoughtful contribution to the study of farm organization prob- 
Intelligent and constructive criticism is one of the greatest 
needs of farm organization work, and we hope that these articles 
will stimulate thought in this direction. 
discussing Mr. Leth’s program. 


In this article and its successor, to be published next week, 
will be found the suggestions of a Farm Bureau man for the cre- 
ation of a more effective type of farm organization. 
the writer, is an agricultural college graduate, has been a worker 
in the extension service, and is now farming in Marion county, 
He is secretary of the Marion County Farm Bureau and 
president of his township Farm Bureau. 

Wallaces’ Farmer is not in entire accord with some of Mr. 
We recognize his work, however, as a ship. 


R. J. Leth, 


We will welcome letters 


all-powerful and universal farmers’ 
union as long as membership therein is 
dependent upon the free and unre- 
strained choice of the farmer individ- 
ually. A glance at the number of our 
churches reveals a concrete example 
of this principle. 

The financing system of the Farm 
Bureau is open to the same criticism 
as that made in regard to the member- 
It is uncertain, it is unfair, and 
it is expensive. A portion of the funds 
is received from taxes and the public 
demands a return upon them. The bal- 
ance of the funds comes from member- 
ship fees from individuals. Only a 
part of the farmers can be expected to 
join and pay dues. The rest get an 











has had the same notion for years. The 
oply difficulty has been in agreeing 
upon the proper plan of procedure. And there they 
have always failed. Attempts of this sort have usu- 
ally resulted in a disagreement and the formation 
of a new “best” farmers’ society. It is sort of dis- 
heartening to offer any plan under such conditions. 

Something must be wrong with farmers’ organiza- 
None of them have ever fulfilled 
As a usual course an 


tions in general 
the hopes of their founders. 
organization is formed as a result of some injustice 
Organizers are sent out and people are wrought up 
to a high pitch Soon a large membership is se- 
cured and things begin to hum. As time passes old 
differences are adjusted, old issues no longer appeal, 
dissension arises within the organization itself, and 
soon the members begin to drop out. 

Such is the history of populism, and some say the 
Nonpartisan League is following in the steps of its 
kinsman. The same statement has been applied to 
other farmers’ associations, including the Farm Bu- 
reau. What is the trouble? Is it lack of intelligence 
on the part of the farmer? Is it proof that farmers’ 
organizations are impractical and unnecessary? Is 
it due to faulty organization? It is hoped to furnish 
satisfactory answers to all these questions in the 
discussions to follow. 


Farm Bureau a Hybrid Organization 


The Farm Bureau is a hybrid. It is neither a true 
farmers’ association nor a government agency. The 
county unit is supported by federal funds, county 
funds and membership fees. The state and national 
bodies are supported entirely by the membership 
Some say that one part of the hybrid is cow and the 
other part monkey, and consequentiy they refuse to 
cross. Others say, however, that the cross has re- 
sulted in that excellent and common animal, the 
mule. Whatever the case may be, it is sure that we 
have gotten a result which partakes of the proper- 
ties of Bill Nye’s mule. It sometimes fails in a pinch. 

Started as a strictly educational agency, it has 
gradually assumed its other charcteristics until to- 
day it reflects a sort of controlled farmer opinion. 
I say “controlled” because the rules and restrictions 


governing the county unit are still promulgated thru 
the extension department and its connections. The 
board of directors, while nominally in control, are 
limited to a very small sphere of action. The county 
officers are often mere figureheads and their re- 
sponse is not always according to farmer opinion. 
This condition might do very well as long as the 
Farm Bureau was entirely financed by outside funds 
but since the farmers now furnish a large amount of 
money, this situation would hardly seem to be in 
harmony with democratic principles. We need and 
want the extension service, but it ought to be kept 
distinct from the farmer organization itself. 

One of the old traditions is that of unlimited serv- 
ice. As long as only regular tax money was used, 
this course was very well and proper, but with the 
change to a substantial membership fee, it can hard- 
ly be so considered. This policy puts no value on 
membership. setter save your money and let the 
other fellow pay the bill. The Farm Bureau member 
considers himself entitled to some special service. 
You can hardly blame him. 


Farm Bureau Membership Too Uncertain 


No organization can be a continued success if it 
is compelled to wage a perpetual campaign for mem- 
bership. Labor leaders found this out long ago. That 
is why they insisted upon the “closed shop.” In most 
ef our industries a new workman is compelled to 
join the union before he will be given employment. 
There is no argument, no rival organization, no un- 
certainty about membership or dues, and practically 
no expense. It is this compulsory feature which has 
made the unions the power they are today, and was 
not due to the superior mental ability of the indus- 
trial workers. The system is efficient and self-per- 
petuating. 

In the Farm Bureau, directors’ meetings devote 
much time either to holding the existant member- 
ship or to increasing it. There is no system, no cer- 
tainty, and no promises of better days in the future. 
There is loss of time, loss of money and loss of serv- 
ice. Too often almost the entire energies of the 


equal benefit. That is unfair. 

The use of public tax money is also a disadvan- 
tage. It is always open to criticism from outside 
sources. If used only for the original educational 
purposes, it would only be in line with the general 
government policy. The Farm Bureau has unmistak- 
ably outgrown those bounds, however. Union labor 
does not depend upon either public tax money or 
upon free will membership fees. They have their 
“check off” system by which each worker is com- 
pelled to pay his fair share toward the maintenance 
cf the union. Compulsory membership, and even 
more important, compulsory payment of dues, are 
the two factors which have made unionism effective 
and strong. The farmers have never had recourse 
to such methods and have never even approached 
the united solidarity of the American Federation of 
Labor as it is today. 

I have no intention of knocking the Farm Bureau. 
I recognize the great service it has performed. I rec- 
cgnize that our state and national units are largely 
free from the weaknesses enumerated. But the larg- 
er units are dependent upon the local county organ- 
izations for their support both morally and financial- 
ly. They must rise or fall as the membership fluc- 
tuates. I do not advocate abolition of the education- 
al work; I favor it. Neither do I wish to wreck the 
present county Farm Bureaus. 

7. 


Future Article Will Outline System 


In another article I shall endeavor to outline a sys- 
tem whereby we can retain the benefits of the exten- 
sion service and at the same time provide for an or- 
ganization where only farmers can become members 
and where all farmers will belong and all share fair- 
ly in its burdens and benefits. My plan provides for 
a division of the educational work from the actual 
pitfalls of the farmers’ organization as such. The 
extension division of the state agricultural college 
has lost the respect and incurred the enmity of a 
great many farmers thru its connection with the ad- 
ministration of the Farm Bureau as now organized. 
Our educational facilities should be kept pure to 
insure the best results. 


ADJUSTING PRODUCTION TO CONSUMERS’ NEEDS 


Federal Survey of Pig Production Example of Service Needed by Farmers 


N RECENT years too little emphasis has been 

given to the importance of a full knowledge on 
the part of the farmer, himself, of the marketing 
situation and individual effort in solving his market- 
ing problem; first, in producing the right quality of 
product; second, in delivering it to the market in the 
best possible form; third, knowing market conditions 
so as to be wise with regard to the time of market- 
ing; and fourth, being fully versed on market condi- 
tions and the quality of his products as a basis of 
making a fair bargain with the local dealer. 


Farmers’ Personal Effort Most Important 


More fundamental than any of these points, how- 
ever, is the farmer's personal effort in adjusting his 
production to marketing conditions. This is a field 
where the codperation of those gathering statistics, 
those interpreting statistics in the list of past ex- 
perience, and the extension agencies, are all needed 
if the farmer is to be provided with the information 
that will give him the basis of judgment with regard 
to readjustment in production that will result in a 
better adjustment of the supply of farm products to 
the demand. At this time, too much emphasis can 


not be given to the importance of this work. 
This is a period of agricultural readjustment thru- 


By H. C. Taylor 


Extract from address before New England Extension 
Jorkers 

out the world. It is only by careful investigation 
that we may know in advance how rapidly certain 
European countries will re-enter competition with 
American farmers in selling wheat to western Eu- 
rope. Information on this matter needs to come on 
advance if it is to be of real value and must be got- 
ten quickly to the grain growers of this country if 
they are to adjust their production in such a manner 
as to profit by the information. 

An example of the bad result of the lack of knowl 
edge on the part of farmers and middlemen is that of 
the low price of hogs in November and December of 
last vear and the scarcity of meat stocks this pres- 
ent season No adequate statistics were available 
regarding the coming supply and the packers over- 
estimated the supply yet to come. As a result prices 
were lower than was justified by conditions of sup- 
ply and demand, and at the end of the winter storage 
houses lacked a very great deal of containing the 
normal stocks of pork. 

In order that this may not occur again, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has taken measures to secure 
statistics on pig production this past spring, so that 


we may have a fair estimate of the supply of hogs 
available this fall. Statistics now available show an 
increase of 14% per cent in the 1922 spring pig crop 
over that for 1921, but an increase of 49 per cent is 
shown in the number of brood sows being kept for 
fall litters. This information thoroly disseminated 
among producers would give the basis of judgment 
on the part of farmers as to whether they should sell 
at once some of the sows they had intended to keep 
for fall litters rather than hold them, and, by this 
means, swell to too large a proportion the supply of 
hogs for winter and spring delivery. 


Third of Brood Sows Should Be Marketcd 


It is probable that the American farmers would 
be better off and the American consumers would 
suffer no injustice if a third of the brood sows 
that are being heid for fall litters were marketed 
at this time. All we can do, however, is to provide 
the information and then leave the farmer to draw 
his own conclusions. One of the big tasks that 
confronts the extension worker is to help to get 
this information into the hands of the farmers and 
help them to interpret the information for the 
given conditions under which they happen to be 
operating. 
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FOR A COMMUNITY -CHURCH 


New Building at Salina Shows Type Adapted to Rural Needs 





N SUNDAY, July 23, will occur the dedica- 

tion of the new Salina Presbyterian Church, 
in the Salina community, near Fairfield, Iowa. 
This replaces the old frame church built about 
1860, and marks another step in the progress of 
the Salina community. Salina is an inland town 
some five to eight miles from the railroads and 
at one time was quite a flourishing country 
town with several stores, postoffice, doctors, 
blacksmith, shoemaker, and so on; but with the 
coming of the automobile and better roads and 
rural free delivery, it has gradually dwindled 
until now it has a population of around 70 peo- 
ple and has, but one general store and a tele- 
phone exchange. Five roads lead to Salina, how- 
ever, and it is in the midst of a prosperous and 
progressive farming community, which has co- 
operated with the town people in building the 
new church. 

The church is 34x60 feet, two stories and a 
basement, as shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph and floor plan. The basement is set 
three feet in the ground, so as to be light and 
airy, and has a number of rooms which can be 
used for kitchen, dining-room, fuel, furnace room, 
and so on. The kitchen is fitted with large work 
fable, range, sink, and china and other cabinets all 
built in. Floors of main basement rooms are of 
troweled cement with cement baseboard. These 
rooms are unobstructed by floor supports and large 
folding doors allow two or 
three to be thrown together 
when desired. 

The main floor consists of 
the auditorium as_ shown, 
which will seat about 125 peo- 
ple, with prayer room at the 








rear and two small Sunday 
school rooms at the front, 
while there is a gallery over 
the prayer room and entry. 
These extra rooms all commu- 
nicate with the auditorium 
with accordion folding doors, 
and by using all these and the 
gallery a total of 325 can be 



































accommodated. The walls are 
of high-grade hollow clay tile, 
the inside to be sand-finished 
plaster which will be painted 
and stippled, while the wood- 
work is of yellow pine with 





The New Salina Commu 


oak finish. The church has a flat built-up asbestos 
roof, which was adopted because its use would save 
$1,200 over a gable roof, and the architect advised 
that practically all church boards were now recom- 
mending this type of roof. The church is electrically 
lighted from a farm electric plant in the basement, 





which will also furnish power for cistern water 
under pressure. It is also equipped with toilet 
facilities, the waste being taken care of thru a 
septic tank. 

The building will cost approximately $12,600 
in cash, besides all the labor and supplies which 
were donated, but most of the material was 
purchased at wholesale prices which corld not 
be duplicated at the present time. The labor 
of transporting the steel, the five carloads of 
tile, the bricks, cement, lumber and other ma- 
terials over a distance of from five to eight 
miles from the railroad stations; the labor of 
excavating for the basement, filling the con- 
crete forms, putting on the lath, handling the 
various materials, and so on, practically all 
was volunteered by the local 
farmers in the community, 
what their religious beliefs happened to be 
One young man in the neighborhood, Mr. 
Dwight Krumboltz, who is a son of the man 
who was superintendent of the Sunday school 
for thirty-four years, 1s giving up a 
work at law school in order to work gratui- 
tously every day on the church building. The 
value of the labor of the men and teams that has 
been thus volunteered in the erection of this com- 
munity church building would be, at current rates 
more than $2,000. 
Thus this country 


resident and 


irrespective Or 


year’s 


community, thru a splendid 
display of codperative spirit, 
is just finishing its now con 
munity 
they expect to make the new 
church, Primarily, it will min 
ister to the spiritual 
of the community, and see 
ondly it will 


workshop, for such 


needs 


help to foster 


educational and social prog- 
ress. Facilities are furnished 
not only for the religious ex- 
ercises, but for lectures, de 


bates, community plays, mov- 
ing pictures, social gatherings, 
suppers, etc. In short, the 
new church is to be made the 
center around which is to be 
built up every influence that 
will aid in making the com- 
munity life richer and better 
and the community a better 
place in which to live. 


MILK WAR FOR FAIR PRICES AT SIOUX CITY 


Farmers Plan to Establish Own System of Distribution to Consumers 


TEST case between the milk producers and 

the distributers is being fought out at Sioux 
City, Iowa. The milk producers are determined 
that they shall have something to say about the 
price which they will receive for their product, 
while the distributers are equally determined to 
keep the price at an unsatisfactory level and to 
dictate the terms. 

The result of the argument between the two 
parties is that the producers are now holding their 
milk at home, where they are converting it into 
cream and hog feed, while the distributers are 
getting the milk which they are selling to the 
public from Nebraska, Minnesota and other points 
in Iowa. 

Not a Question of Price Alone 

The battle being waged at Sioux City is not a 
question of price alone. The milk producers are 
willing to compromise questions of price for the 
best interests of every one concerned, but they 
are not willing to continue to sell their product 
as individuals. The distributers are not willing 
to recognize and deal with the farmers’ company, 
for the reason that they do not wish to have 
fo deal with the farmers in a collective manner in 
the future. 

The milk producers who have been supplying 
the Sioux City market have recently completed 
reorganizing their company into a codperative lo- 
cal concern, similar to the organization which has 
been completed at Des Moines. Locals are also 
being formed by the producers at Dubuque, Fort 
Dodge, Marshalltown and Ottumwa. The fight 
Which has recently begun at Sioux City is not 


@ new one, for in the past the distributers at that 
Point have always fought the milk producers’ or- 
Sanization rather than coéperate with it as the 





majority of dealers are doing in other places thru- 
out the middle-west 

The step which the farmers around Sioux City 
are now planning on taking is to set up a system 
of distributing their product thrn the grocery 
stores and milk stations At a mass meeting 
which was held on Saturday, July 8&8, a total of 
$5,400 was subscribed by those present Meet- 
ings which have been held at various points over 
the territory have resulted in from $500 to $1,000 
being subscribed at each local meeting. The board 
of directors of the organization is now actively 
looking for a plant which they can lease and put 
into operation as soon as possible 

A satisfactory plan of financing has not as yet 
been completely worked out, but it will very likely 
be along the line of certificates of indebtedness, 
such as those that are being used by similar or- 
ganizations places The new 
type of organization under which the Sioux City 
organization is now working makes it possible 
for a plant of this kind to be financed in this 
manner. The old stock company form of organ- 
ization, covering the entire state 
permitted this local ownership and contro). 


located at other 


would not have 


Action Was Forced on Milk Producers 


The Sioux City milk war has been forced upon 
the farmers by the uncompromising attitude that 
has been maintained by the milk distr 
milk producers are not anxious to take up the work 
of the distribution of their own product, if the 
men who are now in the busine ll give the 
producers an even break on the returns. How- 
ever, the producers refuse to allow the men who 
are distributing the product to continue the pol- 
icy of buying as cheaply as they can and selling 
as high as they can, without taking into consid- 


buters The 
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eration the interests of the producer or the con 
sumer of the product. 

The price of milk at Sioux City has been $1.85 
per hundred pounds of milk testing 3.5 per cent 
for the month of June. The dealers are offering 
to pay $2 per hundred at the present time, but the 
producers are asking $2.40. The price which the 
producers are asking is the price which they ré 
ceived a year ago when butter-fat was selling 
at a considerably lower price than it is bringing 
today. It is quite likely that the producers would 
have compromised upon their demands for $2.40, 
in order to make a settlement, if the dealers would 
have sttown any desire to codperate with the 
producers in working together in stabilizing the 
market. 

Producers Are Determined to ‘‘Stick’’ 

The Sioux City producers are a determined lot. 
They had been holding their milk at home for 
almost two weeks when a representative of Wal- 
Farmer called upon them. Only in one 
community had a group of farmers, led by a coun 
try banker, pulled away and were shipping their 
milk into the city. \ few of the smaller dealers 
were slipping away from the control of the large) 
dealers and were contracting for deliveries of milk 
from the farmers. 

The city as a whole seems to be sympathizing 
with the farmers in the attitude they have taken, 
and it is possible, as warmer weather comes on, 
that the public will become more dissatisfied with 
the imported product and help the local producers 
by demanding delivery of home-produced milk, 
which can be delivered to them in a more satis 
factory manner. In the meantime, the farmers 
are going ahead with their plans to put their own 
product on the market. 
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Hawkeye Road Hook 


Non-Skid—lowa’s Best Known Tires 


Santa Fe Trail Tread 


New Oversize Non Skid 


Hawkeye Built 

These tires are as large or larger 
than most cords, yet for a short time 
you can buy them at the lowest 
prices in history—you can save big 
money at the following 


SPECIAL CONSUMERS’ PRICES 


Subject to change without notice: 





| 
SANTA FE | HAWKEYE 

Trail Tread Non-Skid | Read Hook Non-Skid 
30x3 $8.95 | 30x3 $10.15 
30x34 9.95 | %x3h 11.9 
3x4 Cl 16.50 | 31x4 17.20 
3ix4 SS 19.00 | 32x4 21.80 
324 19.20 33x4 22.0 
33x4 19.60 34xu4 22.99 
x4 19.90 | 32x44 28.25 
32x4 24.00 | 33x44 28.90 
33x44 24.50 | 34x44 29.75 
Wrth 25.00 | 35a44 30.75 
35x4) 25.50 | 36x44 31.45 
36x4/ 26.00 | 33x5 34.00 
33x5 31.00 | 35x5 36.50 
35x5 32.00 | 





Hawkeye Extra Heavy Grey Tubes 





30x3 $2.00 3244 $4.50 
WxFi 2.28 33u44 4.65 
3ix4 3.00 34x45 4.75 
324 3.25 35x44 5.00 
33x4 3.35 sous) 5.10 
Mx4 3.50 33x5 5.40 

35x5 5.75 





INSIST ON HAWKEYE QUALITY 


Every Hawkeye built tire carries an unlim- 
ited mileage guaranty against faulty work- 
manship or material. The good qualities of 
these tires are built in— not tacked on 


See your dealer or order direct 
We prepay delivery at above prices 


Hawkeye Tire & Rubber Co. 


215 E. Third St. Des Moines, lowa 




















Fresh U. $. Govt. Tested 


ANTI-HOG 
Cholera Serum 


Bold direct to Farmers 
who are bolders of State 
permits. Our prices are 


on pre-war basts. 
ANCHOR SERUM CO. 


S. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Observatory Bldg. _ Des Moines, la, 











tors and our own 
mit holders 








VACCINATE 
YOUR OW 
PIGS 


J. O. Stryker, Rockville, Ind., ar oe 
own vaccinating | saved not leas ‘than 7 £100 I treated 
with Fidelity Serum and haven't lest 
asingle . Fair for a bezinner.” 
Why don’t btm eut your vaccination bill in half? 
larmers are now doing their own ~. 


deerum and eare in administering 
ere the en. gon eer um of successful vaccination. 


Fidelity Serurn, 


serum. Every shipment fresh, potent and 
gure. Always passed by both the government inspec- 
Sold to lowa Farmers Per- 


Special Introductory Offer 


For the next 30 days on your first order totaling 2500 
©. of serum and virus, we send you {ree our reguiar $8.50 
‘moc pati set; consists of 30c.c. Viking Serum ayringe, 
e vane views eyringe and 4 assorted needies 
Geram and Virus is sold direct to lowe farmer 

Waktore, eoete only $1.25 per 190 c. « 
Ree serum, 1 ¢.c. virus for piga up te 40 lbs. 
85 c.c. serum, 2 c.c. virus for pigs 40 to 90 ibe. 
Send tn your order teday. 
Send cash, currency or 
money order. If you pre- 
empress nt on 








ORDER TODAY SEND COUPON 


FilbctiTY SUPPLY CO., 


819 Suhone oe. | 9 Seicese. m. 
or uses © - $3: tahome City, Okta. 
Geatie en * eng —y Lay your complete book, showing 
how tr ean eafely treat my own berd for cholera prevention 


Name ___. 





Address -_ 
Ne. of mature awimais te treat 


Full Pros Nor 
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Clover Silage 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“What about making silage out of 
clover, especially when it has been 
rained on and damaged for hay?” 
In the 
practical to put clover up in the 


corn belt it is ordinarily much 
more 
form of hay rather than as silage. In 
northern Wisconsin, however, where 
corn is not always entirely satisfactory 
they have ex- 
perimented with clover silage with 
very good results. They cut the clover 
early in the morning while it is still 
wet with dew and let it wilt for a few 
hours, and then run it thru the silage 
cutter into the silo. At the time it is 
run into the silo, the leaves are well 
wilted, and some of them may be a lit- 
tle brittle, but the stems are all of 
them green and pliable. The best stage 
seems to be when the clover is contain- 
ing about 35 to 45 per cent dry matter. 
If the water content is too high, there 
is danger of undesirable fermentation. 
On the other hand, if the water con- 
tent is too low, there is danger that 
the silage will not pack together quite 
tight enough. 

Clover hay 


even as a silage crop, 


rained on 
silage pro- 
while still 


that has been 
makes fairly satisfactory 

vided it is put in at once 
wet. Ordinarily, hay which has been 
partiaily dried and rained on runs 
much higher in dry matter than the ap- 
pearance of the hay would indicate, 
and it may sometimes even be neces- 
sary to add water to such silage at the 
time of filling. 





Seeding Sweet Clover in August 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“As soon as my oats are off, I want 
to disk several times and harrow and 
seed to sweet clover Do you think 
this plan will work all right?” 

As to whether several diskings and 
harrowing after the oats are taken off 
will prepare a good seed bed depends 
largely on the and the season. 
Seeding sweet clover in the same man- 
alfalfa in August ordinarily 
gives very good results. However, 
since sweet clover is a biennial, dying 
at the end of the following year, most 
folks feel that they can not afford to 
take the time to prepare an August 
seed bed for sweet clover. The prac- 
way of handling sweet clover is 
with small grain in the 
spring, in the same way as red clover. 
When sweet clover is seeded in Au- 
gust it comes on somewhat later the 
following spring than is the case with 
sweet clover handled in the usual man- 
ner, and because of this fact, it is 


soil 





| er the entire cost of construction, ex- | 


sometimes parctical to get a hay crop | 


is very 
clover 


in late June, a thing which 
rarely practical with sweet 
seeded in the spring. 





Expect Record Entries at Fair 


Over 7,000 head of live stock from 
the breeding farms of America will be 
shown at the 1922 Iowa State Fair, 
according to advance estimates of en- 
tries announced by Secretary A. R. 
Corey. 
expected to set new records this sea- 
son. Over 3,500 swine, 1,000 horses, 
1,500 cattle and 800 sheep are reported 
to be conservative estimates of the 
probable showing at tae lowa exposi- 
tion. The dates of the fair are August 
23 to September 1. Live stock entries 
close the first week in August. 





Poison Bran for Grasshoppers 


Grasshoppers are menacing crops in 
sections of lowa particularly where the 
drouth has been severe. In fields 
where these pests are numerous the 
best control method has proved to be 
the poison bran mash. This is made 
by mixing two quarts of poor grade 
molasses with a gallon of water. A 
pound of paris green and six lemons, 
cut into small pieces, are added to the 
liquid, which is then poured over twen- 
ty-five pounds of wheat bran. The 


cluded 
Cost per 
Type— Miles. mile. 
traded and drained .1,752 $ 9,200 
ND 05's saab io beweis 1,338 6,850 
PRON a a o's eevee e aie 4,389 9,23 
Water-bound macadam.. 294 14,000 
Rituminous macadam.... 382 25,720 
Bituminous concrete..... 511 43,500 
ED, pcka oes cikasent 2,104 36,600 
Rg re 224 46,875 
These figures are based on the en- | 





| 


All live stock departments are | 





bait is broadcasted on the infested 
field in either morning or evening. 
Chickens and live stock should be kept 
out of the treated field. The formula 
will supply enough material to cover 
four or five acres at a cost of 40 cents 
an acre. 


Reduce Rates on Mixed Cars 


Rates on mixed car loads of live 
stock were recently ordered by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The 
reduction will be of substantial benefit 
to the small shipper and to the codper- 
ative shipping association. On a mixed 
car of stock the railroads formerly 
charged the highest rate represented 
among the different kinds of animals 
in the car and also charged for the 
largest minimum weight. In a ear of 
cattle and hogs the custom was to 
che: ge the hog rate on the basis of a 
cattle minimum weight. Under the re- 
vised ruling the railroads may still 
charge the highest rate represented in 
the car but they must now use the min- 
imum weight for the highest-rated an- 
imal. The change will particularly 
benefit codperative shipping associa- 
tions and small shippers. 


Cost of nieve Roads 


The Bureau of Public Roads of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that on March 31 there 
had been completed since 1916, 11,017 
miles of federal-aid roads, and gives 
the mileage of each type and the aver- 
age cost per mile. The figures are 
based on a large volume of work and 
are the most recent and reliable fig- 
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ures giving average costs for the whole 
of the United States. The figures cov- 


large bridges and in a few 
cost of engineering is not in- 


cluding 
cases the 


tire period of operation of federal aid, 
but the major portion of the work has 
been done since 1918. 

The accompanying chart shows the 
variation in cost per mile of four types 
of road since 1917. It is incorrect to 
assume that the rise in prices shown 
is due entirely to increased cost of 
labor and materials. During this peri- 
od there was a general tendency to 
construct wider and more substantial 
roads to meet the needs of modern 
traffic. 





Tuberculosis Campaign Gains 
in lowa 


Iowa had 780 accredited tubereulosis- 
free herds of cattle at the end of the 
fiscal year on July 1, aecording to a 
report issued by Dr. F. H. Thompson, 
federal inspector. In addition to these, 
there were 3,338 herds which had 
passsed one clean test and 3,918 herds 
on the waiting list. The herds in 
which infected animals were found 
numbered 1,274, making the total herds 
under supervision 9,310. Winnebago 
county leads in accredited herds with 
138, while Shelby county has 113 and 
Bremer county 102. 





HOGS LIKE IT! 


ara is it that hogs prefer Rath’s 
60% Digester Tankage to any other tank- 
age? Just because Rath’s Tankage is all 
feed, and doesn’t waste hog energy and 
heat to properly digest it. It is m 
from wholesome, select, high grade raw 
materials. and builde body and bone in 
quicker time. Just buy a sack or two, and 
see if your hogs don’t relish it more than 
they do any other feed. 


See your local feed dealer me, 
or write us for orices, free sample and 

a copy of our six page bookles which 
contains some very help- 

ful ideas and suggestions 

for feeders. It’s yours for 


THE RATH PACKING CO. 87-17; SAMPLE 














KILL HOG WORMS 





OR MONEY BACK 


A WONDERFUL NEW 
SANTONIN CAPSULE 


To meet the demand among Stock Grow- 
ers, Farm Advisers and Farmers for a High 
Grade Santonin Worm Capsule for Pigs, we 
have placed on the market a Worm Cap 
sule that contains a full dose of pure Rus- 
sian Santonin which we guarantee to be the 
best Santonin Capsule to be bought at any 
price, and stake our 76 years record back 
of them. 


WAKEFIELD’S FULL DOSE 
SANTONIN CAPSULES 


We guarantee Wakefield’s Full Dose San- 
tonin Capsules to actually kill every worm 
—large and small—in the stomach and in- 
testines, to carry off the dead worms and 
to put the entire digestive tract of the ani- 
mal in condition to take on weight at a 
record rate or we refund your money. 


50 CAPSULES...... aos TS 
100 = ee 7.00 
200 $5 vetalmen 13.50 
500 - . <p 30.00 


Pig Gun and Jaw Opener, $1.50 per set. 
Prompt service. We ship allorders with- 
in two hours after received. 
Cc. WAKEFIELD & COMPANY 
Bex 6, Bloomington, Illinois 

















GET THE TOP PRIGE 
FOR_YOUR GRAIN , 





A lose or smal! profit results 
pn egg Ll gh vad low 
Someone will 
_ — fora Maher market if you eae t. 

hb Diregtiy f tate better thant wmcetin ti 





roms wilh f ‘‘sweatin the 
ond ree ay e ere vegtiioting sye- 
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mus ese per ceotas po he gt 


pare eer achat et 
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allgeed merchants. 
Sven. Tanx Company 
Kansas 


West 12th St. Mo. 











31 ACRE STOCK AND GHAIN FARM 
—Adjoining Wood Lake, Minn.; biack soil. 
slightly rolling; full set of good buildings, some 
new, grove, orchard, well and new windmill, running 
water, electric lights, full set farm machinery, fan- 
ning mill, 2 corn shellers, cream separator, electric 
washer, litter carrier, Ford car, grain elevator, 2 gas 
engines, feed grinder, green bone cutter, 8 horses, @ 
head catile, 60 pigs, 1200 chickens, 40 geese, % tur- 
keys, 1922 crop included. This fs an ideal location. 
Will sell for 6147.50 per acre; two-thirds cash, balance 
on time. Owne> not able to work. Possession any 
time. Fred La Gue, Weed Lake, Minn. 
Six miles from Parsons; first class 
120 AC farm, fair improvemenis. Great bar- 
gain. Price ¢70 per es <. 200 will handle it, bal 
ance long time. P once. Other bargains. 
Address THE ALLEN COU NTY INVESTMENT 
CO., lola, Kaneas. 





V 7ANT te lease a good farm on share reat 
for term of years, with chance to buy at end of 
S3or5 years. Have Federa) accredited herd of Hol- 
steins and a good line of machinery. Want about 
200 acres farm ground and plenty of good pasture. 
ROYAL G. MILLER, Grimes, lowa. 





qe TH EKRN Minnesota improved farms for sale 
Come and see me I have bargains for sale. Write 
L. A. Sandberg, Searles, Minn. 





for prices. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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- FARMSTEAD PLANS 


Suggestions on Arrangement of Farm Buildings 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


One of the factors which governs the 
location of the building sites is the mat- 
ter of drainage. Generally a knoll is 
selected as a building site, partly be- 
cause it gives a better chance to se- 

ure good surface and underground 
drainage and partly because it gives a 
better oversight of the rest of the farm 
and a more pleasing view. Usually, 
also, such a knoll gives a_ better 
chance at any slight breezes which 
may be going. Naturally it is a more 
exposed location in winter, but if prop- 
erly protected by windbreaks this is 
of no particular consequence. This 
matter of drainage is of very great im- 
portance in securing a dry cellar and 
in installing a sewage disposal system. 

Attention should also be given to se- 
lecting a lecation where a good water 
supply can be obtained. This formerly 
was more of a factor than at the pres- 
ent time, since with deep wells and 
simple equipment for forcing water 
any reasonable distance, the farmet 
now is able to get good water almost 
anywhere. 

Other things being equal, the build- 
ing site should be some place near the 
center of the farm, since it is the point 
from which all the farm operations 
start. Opposed to this is the desirabil- 
ity of keeping reasonably close to 
school and to market, and often these 
will necessitate putting the building 
site away from the center of the farm. 

Most Homes Too Close to Road 

Another thing to be considered very 
carefully is the distance the house 
should be set back from the road. It 
is a safe statement that most houses 
are set too close to the road to make 
the best appearance or to be the most 
comfortable. As one goes thru a com- 
munity and picks out the best appear- 
ing farmsteads, the majority of the 
best ones will be found to be set back 
a little from the road. The same thing 
holds true in city residences, and al- 
most invariably a wide lawn in front 
will mark the difference between a 
residence which appeals to us and one 
Which does not. This idea so many 
farmers have that the home must be 
right out on the road is based largely 
on custom, because their fathers and 
grandfathers built that way. It is easy 
to see why they should wish to do this 
in the olden time when all travel was 
by horseback or wagon and the only 
source of news was the passing travel- 
ers. Now, with the telegraph and tele- 
phone and the radio and with the daily 
paper delivered at his door each day 
the farmer is really better posted than 
the average city man. While with the 
automobile, about all one sees of the 
passing traveler is a cloud of dust, and 
the house ought to be far enough back 
from the road so the dust will not get 
into the house or begrime the freshly 
laundered cloths. In general I should 
say that the house should never be 
than 150 feet of the road and 
that distance would be even 
more desirable. Less than 150 feet 
does not give opportunity for any 
landscape or driveway effect and puts 
the home so close to the passerby that 
he can look into everything that is be- 
ing done about the house or barn, 
things which are of much practical im- 
portance but for which the farmer and 
his family prefer to dress in their old 
clothing and do not present an espe- 
Clally attractive appearance. 

Having decided on the general loca- 
tion of the building site, the next prob- 
lem is to work out the most efficient 
and satisfactory arrangement of the 
farm buildings with respect to each 
other. In doing this the farm house 
Should be given first consideration, 
8ince it is first of all a home or haven 
for the whole family and at the same 
time is the woman’s part of the farm 
factory. With this as the fundamental 
unit, the other buildings are then so 
located as to give the best efficiency. 


closer 
twice 


| 
| 





First of all every farmstead as a 
whole should face definitely in some 
direction with an open public side and 
a closed private side, and not be just 
a bunch of buildings thrown helter 
skelter together. The old idea was 
that the public side should always be 
towards the road, no matter what di- 
rection that was, but this idea is large- 
ly wrong and will often lead to very 
unfortunate and inconvenient farm- 
stead arrangements. 

It is becoming more and more a rec- 
ognized rule that the farmstead shall 
be protected on the north and west 
sides by a good windbreak, not only 
for the protection this gives against 
winter winds, but for the distinctive 
beautiy it adds to the farmsteaa and 
the feeling of unity and completeness 
it gives. Now if the farmstead 3s lo- 
cated on the south side of the road 
and the buildings faced the road, this 
would inean that the house would face 
directly against this windbreak and 
that this would cut off practicaily any 
chance for a pleasant view. Something 
of the same nature would be true if the 
farmstead faces directly west. 

As a general rule, therefore, the 
farmstead should face either to the 
south or to the east. One or the other 
of these exposures can be secured no 
matter what directicn the building site 
is from the road. If on the north side 
of a road, the building can be set back 
a little and face the with the 
driveway coming up in a curve in 
front. If on the west side of a road, 
the buildings can face the east, with 
the drive coming up as before. If on 
the south side, the buildings should 
face east with the house nearest tne 
road and the drive coming in on the 
east side of the house. If on the east 


south, 


side, the buildings should face the 
south with the drive coming in on 


the south of the house. 


South or East Exposure Best 

There are various reasons why it is 
preferable to have the east or the 
south outlook. One is that it is usual 
to have the main porches either at the 
front or the side of the house, and an 
east or a south porch is worth much 
more than a west or a north one. Most 
of us do our porch sitting in the after- 
noon or evening, just about the time 
the sun is pouring full tilt into a west 
porch and the north porch does not 
get a breath of air. My boyhood home 
faced the west with a west porch, and 
I can bear witness that we never spent 
much of our spare time in summer sit- 
ting on this porch. Another reason is 
that most of our summer breezes come 
from the south and southwest and the 
south exposure the house out 
where it can get a chance at these 
breezes and puts the other buildings 
back nearer the windbreak. 

The barn is the chief other building 
on the farm, whether it be dairy 
or general purpose barn. It should be 
so located that it is easily seen from 
the living room or kitchen of the house 
and close enough so that any unusual 
noises can be heard. From 125 to 150 
feet makes a very satisfactory dis- 
tance, not too far for reasonable effi- 
ciency in doing chores, not too close 
for a very serious fire risk if both 
buildings are covered with fire resist- 
ant roofs nor close enough to give of- 
fensive smells if the stables are prop- 
erly cared for and the manure is kept 
at the far side. 

Altho extra good care of the hog 
house will help much, it nearly always 
is the chief offender in the breeding 
of offensive odors on the farm. Be- 
cause of this it should be located as 
far from the house as possible and 
preferably neither south nor south- 
west, since these are the directions 
from which most of the summer 
breezes come. Fortunately the use of 
seif-tteeders and of watering devices 
makes the bog plant almost self-oper- 


sets 
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‘ve Only a Few 
Minutes from a 
New Deere 


Fall plowing is nearly here. 


Now is the time to 


equip yourself with that new plow you have been 
needing. Just afew minutes from you, at your John 
Deere dealer’s, your New Deere is ready for you—ready with 
these plow qualities that have earned its leadership: 


—genuine John Deere bottoms 
that scour, pulverize, and make 
good seed beds, always doing the 
work the way the careful farm- 
er wants it done. 


—quick detachable shares; 
loosen one nut to remove share; 
tighten the same nut and share 
is on tight. 


—double bail construction— 
bottoms reach plowing depth al- 
maintain 


most instantly and 
even depth. 









THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MAD 





—light draft because of clean 
scouring qualities and general 
high grade bottom construction, 
and because all weight is prop- 
erly balanced and _ all-wheel- 
carried—no dragging of the 
bottoms. 


—lasts much longer than ordin- 
ary plows because steel used is 
harder, tougher and stronger. 


—your boy can operate it— 
foot lever and auxiliary hand 
lever make it easy to lift bot- 
toms under all conditions. 


GET AN EARLY START at fall plow- 
ing this year with a New Deere. Dropin 
and see it at your John Deere dealer's 
the next time you go to town. We shall 
be glad to send you a free booklet il- 
lustrating and describing New Deere 
blows. Address John Deere, Moline, 
llinois, and ask for Booklet NS8- 745 


There's a New Deere 
Sulky and a New 
Deere Gang. 
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SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from 
FARMER. If you do not find i 


articles you want to buy now, just let us know what you want 
and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 


firms 


WALLACES' 
FARMER the 


advertising in 
n WALLACES'’ 











for all farm 
years they bh 
modern buil 
nence and I 





and rot-proof 


Kalo Blocks are fire-proof 


and cool in summer. 
than for other substantial construction. 


Live stock housec in Kalo built structures 
thrive better and are healthier because they 
are protected from draft and dampness, and 
therefore, they yield greater protits. 


Write for the Kalo Book today and mention 
the kind of buildings you are most interested 
in. Our free plan and estimating service 
gives valuable suggestions to builders. 


Kalo Brick & Tile Co. 


604 Snell Building 


Fort Dodge, lowa 


Modern Buildings 
for Modern Farmers 


Kalo Vitrified Salt-Glazed Blocks are unsurpassed 


They make farm buildings warm in winter 
Yet the cost is nogreater 
















Kalo built barn 
and silos on the 
farm of Ern 

Stromberg, 











Otho, lowa 
Write for the 
Kalo hook te- 
day. Itis full 


of pictures of 
Kalo built farm 
buildings of 


every hind 












buildings. Over a period of fifteen 
ave been used by farmers who want 
dings that combine Beauty, Perma- 


conomy. 
FREE! 


Check and mail the coupon, or just 
drop us a postal. We wiil send you 
the Kalo Book without any obligation. 
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KALO BRICK & TILE CO. 


5 604 Snell Building Ft. Dodge, towa 

' W ithout obligation send me the Kalo Book 

t and i ~~ joann about the type of building 
indicated, 

J Residence Barne 

1} Hog House Silo 

} Poultry House 

y Cattle Shed Corn Crib 

, Machine Shed Granary -_ 
Name 

j ai 
Address 

I 

| 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, 


July 21, 1922 
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Way-Stations for Mileage 


LONG maintraveled highways, the 
ist finds well-kept garages 


stores bearing familiar orans 
Firestone Tires. 

Here he 
sound 


risk. 


re 


and 


knows he may buy mileage on a 
assured basis, free from speculation or 
In the Firestone Cord he purchases values 


motor- 
de: ilers’ WwW 
- and blue signs— 


the dealer who links his name 
Firestone stands for the value principle in tire- 
selling—protecting his customers, giving Most 
Miles per Dollar. 


that protect his purse and insure constant 


comfort and safety. 


He has learned by 


troubles. 


experience not only to ex- 
pect mileage delivered at the lowest cost per 
mile, but smooth, easy riding, unmarred by tire 
He does not need to be convinced 


ca 


you 


ear-resistance of the non-skid tread. 


of the superior strength of the carcass and the 


It has been demonstrated to him, too, that 


with that of 


Locate the dealer nearest you, whose store 


rries this name. 





it implies 


Remember it when next 
in facilities 
and experience to give you the best tire ever 
produced at the lowest price at which true 
quality can be sold. 








MOST MILES P 


ER DOLLAR 









WARNER’S 


Wormshot Capsules 


@uaranteed to hill and remove in 24 
hours the Stomach and Intestinal Worms 
that infest your 
hogs. Government 
experts say chief tn 
gredient in Wormshot 
Capsules for hogs ts 
the best by every 
teat for removing 
hog worms. Drive out 
the worms and put 
your stock in perfect 
condition 

Guaranteed safe 
and sure, positively 
no bad after effects 


00 Capsules, set instruments as illustra $5. 65 
. 


ted, full directions, postpaid only 





Kxtra capsules, postpaid: 25, $1 50; 50, 8275 
00, 64.65; 500, $19.50: 1600, @38.00 
tend no money. Pay on arrival Money 


back if mot absolutely satisfied. Order 


teday—now. 


WARNER REMEDY COMPANY 
703 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, ll. 


ony WAGONS 


% High or low wheels— 
% steel or wood— wide 
or narrow tires, 
Faom parts of all 

kin Wheels to fit 

any Tunnin g@ gear. 

* free. 





tone 


GUM- “DIPPED CORDS | 








ANTIHOCCHOLERA 


SERUM | 








Anti-Hoé Cholera Serum 
Sold Ditect to Farmers 


BUY SERUM FROM US AND SAVE PRACTICALLY ON E.HALF 
THE COST OF VACCINATION 


Ame 


You are taking no chances with improperly prepared or old serum wher 


order from us you to come and see bow serum is made whenever you 


are in Si 


Write us regarding your vaccination problems and we shall be glad to give you 


full infor 


T. B. HUFF 


Pres. 


rican Serum is pure and fresh. 


We invite 


oux City 


mation. We carry a full line of instruments 


Sioux City, lowa 


It is made in our own plant, under U. S. 
. oh . 
Government supervision and is sold to lowa Farmer permit holders. 


American Serum Company 


you 


J. — KLAS 


Sec’y 











loves 
Horizontal 
Furnace 


BOVEE FURNAGES ~ 


Smeke consuming coal grates. Double the radiation of 


Wood 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS, 


PIPELESS AND WITH REGULAR PIPING 


other furnaces 


Heats with about half of the coal 


Also burns large, reugh wood without splitting. 


Double doors 16x16 inches 
at present coa 
naces, $15.00 per cord. 
Save 40 per cent in cost and 40 per cent of fuel 
Write for detailed information. 


prices ts worth, when burned tn Bovee Fur- 


195 West 8th St., Waterloo, lowa 





Bovee Compoand 


Radiator 
Pipeless Furnace 


| shed is 











ating and it can be moved several 
rods farther away without increasing 
materially the labor of choring. The 
use of concrete feeding floors and of 
well-drained hog lots and of setting the 
self-feeders out in the lot in summer 
also helps to keep down the smell 
nuisance. 

The proper place for the machinery 
near the road by which the 
teams and wagons leave and enter the 
farmstead enclosure. This makes it 
convenient for picking up or leaving 
the different machines, and makes it 
much easier to establish the desirable 
habit of bringing the machines in and 
leaving them under s}.elter each night. 
The garage should be closer to the 
house just off the main drive, so that 
it is easy to get to and from it in rainy 
or inclement weather. There is a 
growing tendency towards building the 
garage as a part of the house, and this 
plan has much to commend it, provided 
the garage is properly fireproofed and 
ventilated and special care is taken to 
store fuel and oil safely and neatly. As 
a general rule the small repair bench 
work shop should be in connec- 
with the garage and for conven- 

close to the house. If a forge 
and general repair shop is kept that 
might be as a part of the implement 
shed or the garage as will be most 
convenient 

The crib or 


and 
tion 
ience 


is almost a nec- 
build- 


granary 
set of farm 


essary part of any 

ings. Formerly it was considered nec- 
essary to place this close to the barn 
and to the hog house, and there are 
still farmers foolish enough to carry 
day by day all the grain used in feed- 
ing. But more thoughtful farmers are 


self-fteeders in the hog lot 
yards and good sized grain 


installing 


and poultry 

bins in each barn, so that now the 
granary can be placed a little farther 
away and where it will be more con- 
venient in corn gathering time. 

Many farmers show very poor judg- 
ment both in the arrangement and the 
amount of space given up to lots 
around the barns and other buildings. 
A certain amount of lot room is re- 
quired to exercise the live stock and 
to facilitate their orderly and safe han- 
dling Such lots should not be too 


large and should be laid out as care- 
fully as the rest of the farmstead. Two 
small lots are better than one large 
one, as this gives better facilities for 
separating and handling the stock. 
Fences should be high and substan- 
tial, and there should be shade and 
water in as many of the lots as possi- 
ble. Often one tank can be made to 
serve two or three lots by the proper 
fencing arrangements. Often the wind 
break can be utilized for shade pur 
poses, provided the trees are properly 
protected against trampling and dam- 
age. 

In later issues I hope to give a few 
plans of farmstead layouts with dis 
cussions as to good and bad features 
and how they might be improved 


How to Control Chinch Bugs 

Chinch bugs are reported as very nu- 
merous in sections of Iowa, Illinois 
and Missouri. Now that grain fields 
are in shock, the bugs are turning 
their attention to the corn. The best 
way of preventing damage to corn is to 
check the migration of the bugs. This 
can be done by plowing a_ furrow 
around the infested field or within 
the corn fields adjacent to the in- 
fested area. A deep furrow can be 
driven thru the corn, leaving two or 
three rows next to the wheat field. 
Heavy road oil or creosote should be 
applied to the brink of the furrow next 
to the corn field. The oil line will halt 
the bugs 

The rows of corn between 
row and the infested grain field 
be attacked by the bugs. In this 
sition they can be successfully sprayed. 
Entomologists suggest a spray of 8 
pounds of lubricating oil, 16 pounds of 
liquid soap, 4-5 pound of 40 per cent 
solution of black leaf 40, and 7 pints of 
water, After this mixture is made, add 
3% pounds of liquid soap and enough 
water to make 100 gallons. 
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(Far arm ace Activities 








Engineers’ Co-operative Bank 
Pays Dividend 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers Coéperative National Bank of 
Cleveland has just mailed out “savings 
checks to 9,000 depositors, 
paying them in addition to the regular 
4 per cent interest, compounded every 
quarter from actual date of deposit, a 
further dividend of one-half of one per 
cent for the past six months, or at the 
rate of 1 per cent a year. The total 
return to depositors is in excess of 
§ per cent, because of the provision 
for compound quarterly interest. The 
shareholders are receiving 6 per cent 
on their investment. The resources of 
the bank have increased in the nine- 
teen months of its existence from 
$663,000 to $15,000,000, and are stead- 
ily growing. It does not limit deposit- 
ors to engineers, but any citizen is 
welcomed as a depositor or customer 
of the bank. 


dividend” 





> . 
Farmers’ Firm Leads at 
Indianapolis 

Of the total receipts of live stock 
at Indianapolis for the month of June, 
the 
handled 15.5 per cent. 
the list of buyers with a total of 555 
cars, 898 car-lots coming by rail and 
157 ears of hogs being trucked in. A 
feature of the month was the growth 
in trucked-in receipts, there being 11,- 
031 head of hogs handled in this way. 
Trucked-in calves for the month 
amounted to 503 head. 

During the final week of the month 
the totaled 123 evenly 
distributed over the week. 

“Better distribution is what 
working for,” comments D. L. Swan- 
manager, “as this will not only 
lighten the work on the peak days, but 
result in moré economical service and 
better satisfaction to our shippers.” 


Producers’ Commission Association 
They easily top 


receipts cars, 


we are 


son, 


Milk Marketing in Ohio 


Formation of two new dairy pro- 
ducers’ organizations and the extension 
of a third mark efforts of 
Ohio dairymen to market their prod- 
ucts coéperatively. In the Columbus 


territory a new organization known as 


increasing 


the Scioto Valley Codéperative Milk 
Producers’ Association has been 
formed, to include nine central Ohio 
counties. The Miami Valley Milk Pro- 


Association, 
in Dayton, 
has 
territory, 
tive Milk 
extending 
members. 


ducers’ with headquarters 
covers eight counties and 
3,500 members. In the Cleveland 
the Ohio Farmers’ Codépera- 

Producers’ Association is 


its scope and adding new 





Farm Bureau Day at State Fair 


\ugust 28 is the date set for the big 
Farm Bureau meeting at the Iowa 
State Fair. On that day Farm Bu- 
reau people from all over Iowa will 
gather at the fair grounds at a meet- 
ing which will be addressed by na- 
tional leaders of prominence. There 
Will be a special Farm Bureau camp 
at the Iowa State Fair this year. The 
free camping space provided by the 
fair association will be plotted accord- 
ing to counties, so that Farm Bureau 
heighbors may be together County 
agents will also have a special camp 
during the fair. 





Virginia Organizing Rapidly 

Nelson B. Rue, secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Farm Bureau Federation, reports 
that Virginia farmers are joining the 
Farm Bureau at the rate of 1,000 a 


month. 








The Farm Bureau and Cost 
Accounting 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read with pleasure the very 
interesting article which Mr. Edward 
N. Wentworth prepared for your issue 
of June 9, on the basis of our cost ac- 
counting figures on a group of Mar- 
shall county farms. I note, however, 
that no mention is made there of the 
fact that this study is a coéperative 
project of the Iowa Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration working with the Iowa experi- 
ment station. 

This line of work was originally pro- 
posed by the officers of the lowa Farm 
Bureau Federation and is proving itself 
to be an undertaking of great practical 
value. I hope that every one who hears 
of the accounting figures from the 
“twenty-six Marshall county farms” 
will realize that the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation is chiefly responsible for 
the fact that we have these figures and 
that the federation is paying more than 
half of the cost of getting them. It 
should be remembered, too, that in ad- 
dition to this study, they are also sup- 
porting a farm accounting route in 
Shelby county in the beef feeding area, 
and that they have recently provided a 
fellowship under which a well-trained 
man will come to the college on Sep- 
tember 1, to make a study of milk mar- 
keting conditions in the state as a part 
of the general study being organized 
under the direction of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

We of the college feel that our Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation has taken the 
lead ahead of all other state federa- 
tions, or even the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, in this constructive 
work, and that it will have a long-time 
helpful influence. I appreciate, there- 
fore, this opportunity to bring the mat- 
ter to the attention of your readers. 

E. G. NOURSE. 


Iowa State College. 





Co-operative Shipping Booms 
in Ohio 


An extraordinary growth of the co- 
operative live stock shipping move- 
ment in Ohio is indicated by figures 
issued by the Ohio Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, which revealed that in May, 
1922, the live stock shipped codépera- 
tively was valued at $1,370,310.62, and 
represented shipments made by 8,814 
shippers thru 51 companies. In May, 
1921, there were but 21 companies thru 
which 2,686 shippers marketed stock 
to the value of $561,494,22. During the 
past twelve months, the net market 
value of stock shipped codperatively 
has been $10,222,503.21. 











Iowa Shippers Support New Firm | 


shippers are increas: 
new coop- 


Towa live stock 


ing their patronage of the 


| erative selling agency recently opened 


| at the 





Union Stockyards, under the 
name of the Chicago Producers’ Com- 
mission Association. This is indicated 
by the steadily increasing number of 
consignments of stock from Iowa feed 
yards from week to week. On Mon- 
day, July 10, the new firm handled a 
total of fifty-four cars of cattle and 
hogs from the Hawkeye state alone. 





Will Alfalfa Clog Tile 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Tf alfalfa is seeded on tiled ground, 
will the roots enter and clog up the 
tile?’’ 

Alfalfa is popularly supposed to clog 
up drain tile. As a matter of fact, this 
trouble seems to be very rare. Alfalfa 
is successfully grown on thousands of 
acres of drained land in the river bot- 
toms of Kansas without any difficulty 
whatever arising from the roots enter- 
ing the tile, 
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Timely Buying 
Insures Profits 


The preparation of soil at the proper time means larger 
crops and more money. The Wallis Tractor is one of 
proven power and a dependable profit producer, in many 
cases paying for itself in a season. 


The best tractor buy on the market today is the 


\LLIS 


-more acres per hour 


Your Profits Depend Upon 
Proven Power 


The Walis Tractor furnishes dependable farm power 
in its simplest form. The Wallis, as any owner will 
tell you, proves itself correct in daily service from both 
an engineering and a farming standpoint. With the Wallis 
you save time, money and labor. You have the proven 
power to insure your profits. You can farm right at the 
right time in the right way. 








The value of a tractor to you must be based upon its 
operating cost, length of service, cost of upkeep, daily 
performance, its design and the company behind it. We 
ask you to weigh all of these important elements. Then 
you will find out how completely the Wallis satisfies; 
how thoroughly engineered it is; how successfully it 
meets your problems on the farm. 


See your nearest Wallis dealer immediately. Your neigh- 
bors are having splendid success with the Wallis Tractor 
and genuine J. I. Case Implements. Why not enjoy the 
same success? Why hesitate when profits are at stake? 


J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS COMPANY 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 


NOTICE We want the public tw [ I f ( h e 4 
dnew that the that eur plews are the 
WALLIS TRACTOR a , at. CASE FLO 

and that we are entitled to the exclusive use of the 
&y made by the J. 1. CASE PLOW CASE en all ple and tillage implemen and in 
WORKS COMPANY of Racine, atalegs and advertisemen sme. Notice by ang other 
Wiscensin, and is NOT the preduct oncern regarding CASE plows is given because of th 
ef any ether company with J. 1. apreme Court order, that eur righ he rights of the 
CASE" as part of its corporate name, dealer and the rights ef the public protecte 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Certified 


Genuine Grimm Alfalfa Seed 


Guaranteed 


In Sealed and Labeled Bags 
Free From Noxious Weeds 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FARM CROP INSURANCE 











idaho Grimm Alfalfa Seed Growers Ass'n, Blackfoot, Idahe 


pastu 


per acre 
mon. On 
amount 


account of the 





same. 
Certificate of Genuineness with every purchase 
Write at once for information and prices 


Hardiest variety known. Does 
not winter-kill and, because of 
its low set broad crown and 
branching root system, is not 
affected by heaving under alter- 
nate freezing and thawing con- 
ditions. 

Unexcelled for rotation or as 


‘age for hogs,and will yield 
from one to two tons more hay 
each year than com- 
smaller 
of seed required the 
cost of seeding is practically the 
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POTS, PANS 


AND 


UTENSILS-- 

















To preserve absolute cleanliness in your pre- 
serving utensils is absolutely necessary for a 
perfect result—and that can be made doubly sure 
only by using 20 Mule Team Borax — the anti- 
septic cleanser. 20 Mule Team Borax dissolves 
out all forms of dirt and grease without any 
injury whatsoever to metal or glazed surfaces. 


20 Mule Team Borax has more than a 
hundred important farm uses and it is good 
for the hands. At all grocers and drug stores. 


20 Mule Team Borax is in all clean farm 
kitchens—is it in yours? 


SEND FOR MAGIC CRYSTAL BOOKLET 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 
100 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 


NATURES GREATEST CLEANSER 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











Fall Quarter Resins HAVE YOU SELECTED YOUR SCHOOL? 


September 19th 
Check courses below in which you are inter- 
ested, clip out this ad and send it to Des 
Moines University, 100 Highland Park, 
Des Moines, Iowa. You will receive, by 
return mail, complete and free information 
which will help you in your decision. 
Liberal Arts Education and Normal 


Engineering Pharmacy 


Music Drawing and Painting 
Business Preparatory School 
Extension School of Trades 
Bible Dramatic Art 


Home Economics Journalism 


Your Name atadeliitaaininital 





Address sae 














| supposed to benefit by them. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 


Hearts and Homes readers are weicome. 


Letters on subjects of interest to 


dress a]! inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 








Doing Things Together 

We were speaking to a lady who had 
just finished her first dress form, the 
construction of which was taught by 
the home demonstration agent. “I read 
the bulletin,” she said, “but I never 
would have made a dress form from 
that by myself. It’s doing things to- 
gether that has put a home-made dress 
form in most every farm house in this 
county.” 

“Doing things together” is the key- 
note of success in farm crganizations. 
In counties where there is as yet no 
home demonstration agents, club pro- 
grams and extension activities may 
nevertheless be carried on by the co- 
Operation cf local women. 

Organize local committees, appoint 
local leaders, get in touch with the 
county agricultural agent, the state 
leader of home demonstraticn agents, 
and specialists from the agricultural 
college. All that is needed to carry on 
demonstrations without a home dem- 
onstration agent is the willingness to 
get together in unified groups and de- 
termine the specific lines of work to 
be followed. 

The women who put a dress form in 
practically evéry farm house in the 
county did more than make a dress 
form. In the making, it is very cer- 
tain that latent ability was discovered, 
that local leaders were found out. The 
capacity for leadership once discov- 
ered, we may be sure it will be used 
for the benefit of the community. 

We wonder if the local units who 
have been working together on dress 
forms or club programs have noticed 
the numerous extension bulletins used 
in garmet clubs? We list some here: 

“Teaching the Use of the Sewing 
Machine,” is agricultural extension 
bulletin No. 72. 
the machine and gives instructions for 
its use in making a cooking apron. 

“Clothing Thrift,”” emergency leaflet 
No. 51, takes up the question of selec- 
tion of new clothing, its care and re- 
pair, the washing of woolens, and 
gives illustrations of making a child’s 
coat from a man’s overcoat; a little 
girl's dress from trousers; a small 
boy’s suit from a six-gored coat and 
tights from stockings. These diagrams 
we are sure will be of service to moth- 
ers in making over old clothes. Some 
of us are more expert in making old 
things do than in making old things 
new. 

Home economics circular No. 23 is 
on the “Care of Clothing.’’ The first 


paragraph gives the theme of this cir- 


cular: “A person may have clothes 
for every occasion, of lovely materials, 
beautifully made, good in color and 
line, yet if the clothing is not kept in 
good condition, that person is not well 
dressed. A few clothes well cared for 
are better than many clothes ill kept.” 

Home economics circular No. 22 on 
“Home Millinery” is an_ illustrated 
leaflet on types of faces with the hats 
they should wear and illustrations on 
hat construction from frame to finish. 
Incidentally there are a few drawings 
of the type of hair dress becoming to 
the full and to the thin face. 

Parts one, two, three and four of the 
“Garment Making Club—Junior Cir- 
culars 26, 35, 39 and 45"°—are a corre- 
spondence course in themselves for 
adults as well as for juniors who are 
Part one 
is for the preparatory work and deals 
with equipment, stitches, darning, etc. 

Part two illustrates the use of the 
needle, the placing of the pattern, and 
gives a definite order of work for the 
making of a kimona night- 
gown and the construction work for a 
club dress. Part three takes up some 


one-piece 


| problems for girls, fancy stitches and 


the making of a dress. Part four gives 


It takes up the use of’ 








| the 
; possible for everyone to do their own 


further directions for the making of a 
dress, finishing and decorative stitches. 

All of the above are from the lowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, and are to 
be had at that address for the asking. 
In addition to these the Department of 
Agriculture sends out some valuable 
bulletins. “Sewing for Girls’ Club 
Work,” Circular 2, is full of interest to 
girl club workers. This bulletin gives 
patterns for aprons for tools, for hold- 
ers, for towels, sewing screen and em- 
blems. ‘ 

Doing things together is more fun 
where there is a home demonstration 
agent as leader, but the women who 
are not so fortunate can get a great 
deal out of the bulletins used in gar- 
ment clubs by working either alone or 
together. 





Farm Women at Work 


When the 
women of the Farm 


Washington township 
Bureau of Story 
county first discussed their part of the 
A few 
women went ahead and organized and 
five 


work it met with little favor. 


booked for the months clothing 
Soon almost all were inter- 
ested. Enough can not be said of the 
valuable information received thru 
this course. 

From January 19 to March 15, fifty- 
seven days, fifty-five forms were made, 
seventeen meetings held with an at- 
tendance of 181 and 108 homes 
reached with some phase of the work. 
During the five months course in all 
seventy-two dress forms have been 
made. Figuring these at $9 each is a 
saving of $648 on forms. Fifty-two 
meetings have been held with an at- 
tendance of 561 women. This is only 
a small part of the work that has been 
accomplished. Ninety-four new dresses 
have been made at a saving of $5 each, 
a total saving on dresses of $470, and 
forty other garments at $3, a saving of 
$120. 

The women of Washington township 
figure a saving of $1,204.10 as a result 
of the clothing project work. In addi- 
tion to this they have had four other 
demonstrations. The millinery work 
was a grand success, eight new hats 
and many more retrimmed and dyed 
at an estimated saving of $50. 

The fireless and pressure cooker 
and nutrition demonstrations will be 
worked out with a great saving of time 
and energy. 

One hundred and sixty-one homes 
have been reached by some phase of 
the work, to say nothing of the indi- 
vidual demonstrations that have been 
carried into other townships. 

Two dress form demonstrations have 
been put on; one in Grant township 
and one in Colfax, Boone county. This 
is a wonderful opportunity for the 
women of the farm to get this work 
brought into their home, to help solve 
everyday problems and make it 


project. 


sewing. What has been accomplished 
in Washington township can_ be 
worked out in other townships. In or- 
der to make the woman part of the 
Farm Bureau a success, each one must 
feel she is a part of the organization. 
MRS. O. E. POTEE, 
Ames, Iowa. 


MAKING ROOM 

Where there are no closets, a good plan 
is to put up a shelf with wardrobe hooks 
screwed into the A board 
nine inches wide and as is desired is 
used Place it on two brackets 
the color of the woodwork of the roon 
Make a curtain of cretonne or denim If 
the stout double curtain are used 
for the curtain, the inner one will be use 
ful for hanging stockings and neckties. A 
shelf a foot from the floor is handy for 
boxes and makes space underneath for 
shoes Hooks hung low enough for. the 
children to reach are a comfort to every- 
body. 
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SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 

















Why Johnny Chuck Does Not 
Like Blacky the Crow 


Johnny Chuck sat in his doorway and 
watched the world go by. It was a very 
pleasant world, a very pleasant world in- 
deed, thought Johnny Chuck. Every one 
was out that pleasant May morning. John- 
ny Chuck had slipped from his bed very 
early, but before he had washed himself 
Jimmy Skunk had stuck his head in at 
the door and shouted: “Good morning, 
Johnny Chuck!” 

Johnny Chuck had said ‘‘Good morning, 
Jimmy Skunk,” had finished dressing, 
and then gone out to get his breakfast. 
Far, far away beyond the Green Mea- 
dows, Old Mother West Wind was just 
beginning to turn a great windmill to 
pump water for some thirsty cows in 
Farmer Brown's barnyard. The Merry 
Little Breezes were hopping and skipping 
over to the Smiling Pool to pay their re- 
spects to Great-Grandfather Frog. Old 
Mr. Toad already was at work in his gar- 
den. Yes, it surely was a very pleasant 
world, 

Johnny Chuck ate his breakfast and then 
sat on his doorstep. His heart was light, 
for he possessed the best thing in the 
world, which is contentment. Pretty soon 
he saw Blacky the Crow fly over to Farm- 
er Brown’s cornfield and begin to pull up 
the tender young corn. 

‘Dear me, dear me, Blacky the Crow 
is sure to get into trouble,” thought 
Johnny Chuck. 

Sure enough, Blacky the Crow did get 
into trouble. Johnny Chuck saw a puff 
of smoke over in the cornfield. Then he 
heard a loud bang, and Blacky the Crow 
rose into the air in a hurry. As he flew, 
three black feathers floated down to the 
ground. Blacky the Crow had been shot 
by Farmer Brown's boy, who had been 
hiding in the cornfield. But Blacky was 
more frightened than hurt, and he flew 
across the Green Meadows to the Lone 
Pine to nurse his hurts and his temper. 

Now it is seldom that anyone can get 
into trouble without getting someone else 
into trouble also. If Blacky the Crow 
had let Farmer Brown's corn alone, Farm- 
er Brown's boy would not have come out 
with his gun. 3ut now that he was out 
with his gun, he thought he would find 
something else to shoot at, just for fun. 
He remembered Johnny Chuck's house, so 
he began to creep up very, very carefully 
to try to catch Johnny Chuck napping. 
Now Johnny Chuck had done no harm, so 
he did not suspect harm from Farmer 
Brown's boy. Instead of watching him, 
Johnny Chuck settled himself comfortably 
to watch the antics of the Fieldmice chil- 
dren at play. 

Suddenly up rushed one of the Merry 
Little Breezes quite out of breath 

“Get into your house, Johnny Chuck, 
quick!"’ he cried. 

Long, long ago, Johnny Chuck had 
learned to obey first and ask questions 
later. Now he didn’t so much as turn his 
head to see what the trouble might be, 
but turned a back somersault down his 
doorway. Just then there was a terrible 
“bang,”’ and the sand at the entrance to 
Johnny Chuck's house was blown in all 
directions by the shot. But Johnny Chuck 
was safe down below Farmer Brown's 
boy had been just too late. 

Poor Johnny Chuck! His heart went 
pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, and he 
trembled all over. He was dreadfully 
frightened All the joy of the beautiful 
sunshiny day was gone He didn’t dare 
stick so much as the tip of his little black 
nos® out of his door for fear that Farmer 
Brown's boy was waiting there with his 
gun. Worse still, he knew that Farmer 
Brown's boy knew of his snug little home, 

and so, of course, it was no longer safe. 
He had got to go out and make a new 
home. Yes, sir, Johnny Chuck had got to 
move, and all because Blacky the Crow 
had been in mischief. 

Now, just as Johnny Chuck suspected, 
Farmer Brown's boy sat down to wait for 
Johnny to come out He loaded his gun, 
and then he sat very still, watching John- 
ny Chuck's doorway. The Merry Little 
Breezes saw him sitting there, and they 
were afraid, terribly afraid, that Johnny 
Chuck woukd come out. And if he did— 
what, oh what. could they do? 

(Concluded next week) 


ROUND STEAK EN CASSEROLE 

Two pounds of round steak. 3 medium 
sized onions, 1 can tomatoes, 2 table- 
spoons of flour, salt. Sear the steak in 
a hot frying pan, first cutting it into 
pieces suitable for serving. Add the sliced 
onions, and tomatoes and flour mixed to- 
gether. Bake slowly for two hours If 
desired, rice may be used for the thick- 
ening instead of the flour or barley 





Some of a bachelor’s friends die, and 
some only get married, but the effect is 
the same in both cases, 
















































Care for your Teeth 


In regulating an incubator, running a tractor, or cleaning dairy 
utensils, great care must be taken to do the work in the right way. 


It’s just as important to clean the teeth the right way. A good 
farmer would no more buy a gritty, soapless dentifrice for his 
family than he would use a gritty soap to wash the high polish 
of his car. Nor would he give the children a “druggy” tooth 
paste with strong chemicals any more than he’d use a spraying 
material so strong as to burn the foliage of his orchard. 


COLGATE'S 


Cleans Teeth the Right Way 
“Washes” and Polishes — 
Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


The U.S. Public Health Service tells us that diseases of the heart, blood, 
kidneys and joints are often caused by neglect of the teeth. Cleaning the 
teeth twice a day with Colgate’s is a common sense investment in health. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream has just the combination you need— 


d 
(1) Its specially prepared chalk with rounded (2) Its**washing” quality gently cleans 4 


edges cleans and polishes safely. the teeth and inside of your mouth, it 


7 
If your store doesn’t carryall the Colgate 
roducts listed bel send in the c Re 
P S liste ciow, send in the coupon. F 4 7-21-22 


#@ COLGATE 

? & CO, 
a ae 6 4, 
Pf 199 Fulton Street, 


ae New York, N.Y. 
Please send me samples 
of the following arti- 
cles. I enclose amount 
of stamps shown for 
each one checked. 

Face Powder. . . . 6¢ 
Baby Talc . 5 we ee 
Shaving Cream. . . 2c 
Ribbon Dental Cream, 
Free 




























Forevery meal 
If youwould feel your best, 
Drink Butter-Nut , 
“The Coffee Delicious, 

It satisfies your 
Fondest Wishes. 
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PAXT LLAGHER CO. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
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“Dolly, I’m glad you 
ot Kellogg's orn 
lakes and fruit for 

supper. i’msotagged 

out with the 

thet Kellogg’s is the 

only food that would 

appeal to my appe- 
tite. It digests so 
easily and yet I know 
it is nourishing! 

Guess I'll have an- 

other helping. Those 

Kellogg's certainly 

ere delicious.” 

















during the warm weather! 


Kbhoo. CORN FLAKES 


are nourishing-refreshing-delicious 


It’s a long step for health and riddance of 
summer drowsiness and that sluggish feeling if 
you’ll all stop eating so much heavy, greasy foods 
and let Kellogg’s delicious Corn Flakes do your 
health a good turn! With cold milk and luscious 
fresh fruit, Kellogg’s are extra delightful—so 
crisp, and appetizing. 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are nourishing and sup- 
ply all the summer energy you need; yet, they 


digest easily and actually rest the stomach! 


On 


such a diet you’ll feel so much better; your mind 
will be keener and you’ll accomplish a lot more 
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TOASTED 


CORN 
FLAKES 


aware 
oanwe® 




















work—and help yourself keep 
cool and snappy and cheerful! 


Be certain to buy Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes in the RED and 
GREEN package bearing the sig- 
nature of W. K. Kellogg, origi- 
nator of Corn Flakes. None are 
genuine without it. 


Also makers of KELLOGG’S KRUMBLES and KELLOGG’S BRAN, cooked and krumbled 














Diet 





Still- Hildreth Osteopathic Sanatorium 


An institution dedicated to the treatment and care of 

Mental and Nervous Diseases. 

kind where Osteopathic ~ 

and Exercise are combined. Write for com- 
plete information. 





MACON, MISSOURI 


he only one of its 
Treatment, Hydrotherapy, 

















TO WEARERS OF 
FUR GARMENTS 


We will prepay express, until Sept. 


Ist, on any fur overcoat, 
pieces sent from anywhere 


Repairs, Relining or Remodeling. 


We submit 


estimates before we 
work and return garments prepaid if you 
are not satisfied with price quoted. 
Get this work done before cold weather. 
Bundie up your furs and send them ex- 
press collect. Catalog mailed on request. 
GLOBE TANNING COMPANY 
Kenneth Smith, fresttont 


robe, or fur 
in U.S. for 





(Established 1870, QUINCY. Illinois) 


start 
High grade courses thorough- 
| ty prepare you for business. 
Write today for free Year 
Book describing al! 
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fou Sabbath School. — 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo) 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight ch.nges 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


ach issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
‘ duced by any other paper until special written permission bas been obtained. 


as may occa- 
This statement may not siways apply to 
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The First Return From Exile 


(Notes on the 
son for July 30, 1922. 


Sabbath School Les- 
Ezra, 1:1-11.) 


“Now in the first year of Cyrus king 
of Persia, that the word of Jehovah by 
the mouth of Jeremiah might be ac- 
complished, Jehovah stirred up the 
spirit of Cyrus king of Persia, so that 
he made a proclamation thruout all his 
kingdom, and put it also in writing, 
saying, (2) Thus saith Cyrus king of 
Persia, All the kingdoms of the earth 
hath Jehovah, the God of heaven, giv- 
en me; and he hath charged me to 
build him a house in Jerusalem, which 
is in Judah. (3) Whosoever there is 
among you of all his people, his God 
be with him, and let him go up to Jeru- 
salem, which is in Judah, and build the 


house of Jehovah, the God of Israel (he 
is God), which is in Jerusalem. (4) 
And whosover is left, in any place 
where he soujourneth, let the men of 
his place help him with silver, and 
with gold, and with goods, and with 
beasts, besides the free-will offering 


for the house of God, which is in Jeru- 
salem. (5) Then up rose the heads of 
fathers’ houses of Judah and Benja- 
min, and the priests, and the Levites, 
even all whose spirit God had stirred 
up to go up to build the house of Jeho- 


vah, which is in Jerusalem. (6) And 
all they that were round about them 
strengthened their hands with ves- 
sels of silver, with gold, with goods, 
and with beasts, and with precious 
things, besides all that was willingly 
offered. (7) Also Cyrus the king 


vessels of the house 
Nebuchadnezzar 


brought forth the 
of Jehovah, which 
had brought forth out of Jerusalem, 
and had put in the house of his gods; 
(8) even those did Cyrus king of Per- 
sia bring forth by the hand of Mithre- 
dath the treasurer, and numbered them 
unto Sheshbazzar, the prince of Judah. 
(9) And this is the number of them: 
thirty platters of gold, a thousand plat- 
ters of silver, nine and twenty knives, 
(10) thirty bowls of gold, silver bowls 
of a second sort four hundred and ten, 
and other thousand. (11) 
All the vessels of gold and silver were 
five thousand and four hundred. All 
these did Sheshbazzar bring up, when 
they of the brought up 
from Babylon Jerusalem.” 


vessels a 


captivity were 
unto 


Cyrus the Great was one of the most 


noted characters of all ancient history 
He was Asia 


to the Et 


the 
He 


to what Alexander 


Great was irope of his day 


was the father of the great conquerors 
of our own race, the Aryan or sons of 
Japheth Babylon, “the Hammer of 
Nations,” which had been the great 
instrument in the hand of God _ in 
crushing the corrupt Semitic civiliza- 
tion of the day, went down under the 
hand of Cyrus, who placed his uncle, 
Darius, the Mede, sixty-two years of 
age, otherwise known as Cyaraxus, as 
viceroy or king under him. (Daniel, 
5:31.) This occurred about 538 B. C. 
Cyrus then continued his conquests. 
About two years afterward, when he 
assumed the kingdom personally, he 
would naturally become acquainted 
with Daniel, the prophet, who had 


many years before been the chief coun- 


selor of the kings of Babylon, and who 





would also, thru the same source, be- 
come acquainted with the prophecies 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, predicting the 
return, but without mentioning specif 
ically the name of the deliverer. 

We read in the lesson that “the Lord 
stirred up the spirit of Cyrus,” and we 
can well imagine how the spirit of a 
man such as he is represented to us by 
the ancient historians, Herodotus and 
Xenophon and others, would be stirred 
when the great Israelitish sage point- 
ed out to him how, a hundred and sev- 
enty years before, he had been pointed 
out as the “anointed one,” “the shep- 
herd” of Israel, who was to restore this 
long scattered flock to their own land 
We can well imagine the deep interest 
that a man of thetype of Cyrus would 
take in the laws of Moses, in the doc 
trine of the atonement as outlined in 
the Levitical law, in the history of this 
singular people with which he now be- 
came acquainted for the first time, and 
especially in the broad and lofty spir- 
itual conception of the prophets. 

And we can well imagine that the 
spirits of the chief fathers, the priests 
and the Levites, were stirred when it 
became known that the great Cyrus 
himself was in frequent conversatioi 


with Daniel respecting the high and 
holy truths of their own religion. it 
must be understood that the Persians 
were as strictly monotheistic in the 

views of the Divine nature as were 
the prophets themselves; that thei 
hatred of idols and all idol worship 
was far more intense than that of the 
Jews prior to the captivity. The Per- 


sian armies took special delight in the 
destruction of idols, and one can imag 
ine the glee with which they would 
demolish the idols of Babylon and hau! 
the debris off in wagons 
dumping ground, as described 
prophet Jeremiah. 

Most men, however great, act fro 
mixed motives, and we can readily see 
how, looking at it from the standpoint 
of the statesman, Cyrus could see 2 
distinct advantage in having the 
stronghold of Jerusalem filled with a 


to sol 
by the 


race whose conceptions of the Divine 
and whose ideals were similar to this 
own. Hence, looking at it from this 


quite natural that 
the decree given in 


standpoint, it is 
Cyrus should issue 


the second and third verses of the les 
son, and order Mithredath, the treasu 
er, to turn over to Zerubbabe}, the 
Sheshbazzar, or as we would say, the 
Pasha, the sacred vessels taken fre 
the house of the Lord. 

It may not be out of place just here 
to say something about the signif 
cance of the return from the captivity, 


its effects upon the 
the of true 
come. The story 


Jewish people and 
religion in all time to 
is told in the 
of Ezra and Nehemiah and the prophe 
Haggai and Zechariah The 
spiritual meaning of this return is told 
nowhere elsé in Isaiah, from the 
fortieth chapter to the sixty-sixth. Tt 


cause 
books 
c1es 


by 


as 


Psalms that particularly refer to this 
return are the 96th, 97th, 99th, 124th 
and 126th; and the 146th, 147th, 148th, 
149th and 150th express the exuber 
ance of the national rejoicing as the 
people found themselves once more in 


their native land. 
Unfortunately, the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, and the prophecies of Haz 
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starting point is after all the return 
from the captivity. 

As the captivity was gradual, a por- 
tion of the people being carried away 
at one time, and a portion at another 
time years afterward, so also was the 
re turn. In fact, there were two distinct 
returns, one in the first year of Cyrus, 
covered in part by the lesson, and one 
eighty years afterwards, under Ezra 
and Nehemiah. The leading characters 
of the first return were, on the kingly 
side, Zerubbabel, “the Babel born,” 
— known as Sheshbazzar or 
arabazzar, or the Tirshatha, equiva- 
it to our modern Pasha, which were 
e official titles of Zerubbabel, and 
next to him, on the priestly side, Jesh- 
ua or Joshua, the son of Josedek, the 
high priest who had been carried into 
exile with Zedekiah. Under these was 
organized the first caravan, made up 
of men who could prove their pedigrees 
or genealogies. They were exceeding- 
ly careful that no mixed blood should 
be introduced, a fact of immense im- 
portance in connection with the gene- 
alogy of the Savior. We can well im- 
amine this caravan of 42,000 persons, 
besides 7,337 slaves, starting from the 
shadow of the palms of the Euphrates 
across that weary desert that stretched 
between the land of their captivity and 
their beloved Zion, a journey which it 
subsequently took Ezra four months to 
complete (Ezra, 7:9), and we can well 
imagine the shout of the great evangel- 
ical prophet of the captivity when he 
exclaims: 


ler 
ie! 
t 





“Go ye forth of Babylon—flee from 
the Chaldeans, 

With a voice of singing declare ye, tell 
this,—utter it even to the end of 
the earth; 

Say ye, The Lord hath redeemed his 
servant Jacob.” 

It seemed to him like the departure 
of the children of Israel from Egypt, 
for again he exclaims: 


“AWAKE! awake; put on strength, O 
arm of the Lord; 

Awake! as in the ancient days, in the 
generations of old. 

Art thou not it that hath cut Rahab, 
and wounded the dragon? 

Art thou not it which hath dried the 
sea, the waters of the great deep; 

That hath made the depths of the sea 
a way for the ransomed to pass 
over? 

Therefore, the redeemed of the Lord 
shall return, 

And come with singing unto Zion; and 
sorrow and mourning shall flee 
away.” (Isaiah, 51:9-11.) 


He prophecies that they shall be pro- 
tected from the thirst of the dreary 
desert and from the wild beasts that 
range over it (Isaiah, 53:19-20), and as 
they approach Jerusalem, which was 
to be thenceforth the Holy City, we 
can imagine them exclaiming, in the 
language of the 121st Psalm: “I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help.” 

All thru the weary journey he sings 
of the protecting arm of the Lord (Isa- 
iah, 40-10-11). While the prophecies 
in the latter portion of Isaiah have 
their starting point in the faith, hope 
and joyous gladness of return, they 
have yet a far wider reach and their 
culmination only in the redemption of 
sinful humanity from an_ infinitely 
worse than Babylonish captivity. Be- 
ginning with the departure of the Is- 
raelites from Babylon, they reach on- 
ward to the final culmination of the 
Divine purposes in the salvation of the 
‘edeemed. 

[t is impossible to overestimate the 
significance of this.return of the Jews 

om their captivity. There is no 
onger an Israel now. Ten tribes have 

nished because they lost faith in 
r God. Vanished with them are all 

e ancient kingdoms of the Semitic 
race, the Jews alone excepted, and 
they are excepted because in some 
neasure they exercised faith in that 
God whose worship is the secret power 
that holds races together and gives na- 
tions perpetuity. The change wrought 


Save $100 to $400 


During Our August Sale! 


Here is a Typical Saving! 
Gordon -Van Tine Home Plan No. 506 


Abig, roomy farm home with 4 bedrooms. 
Probably our most popular house. Has 8 
rooms in all, including living room, Gining 
room and kitchen, with hall, bath, closets 
built-in kitchen case, linen closet; 
floored attic and other features. 
Kitchen is arranged to save labor: 
good-sized entry for ice- 
box or washroom. All 
materials furnished 
complete as specified. 


“price, | $2591 
sie } _2258 
el =a 333 





Special Discounts 
on Houses and 
Barns Until 
August 20th! 
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AllPrices Reduced for 30 Days 


This Special Offer is rome only Sadie this Sale 
Positively withdrawn August 20th! WRITE! 


To get your order in early, before the August price list. On a $2,500 house or 
Fall rush setsin, weare making Special barn you save upwards of $350. 
Discounts on all our houses, barns and deitcninn —— 

a s o : ir catalog prices are practically 1¢ Same as 

farm building , during August only. they were last January, when lumber slumped 
ry ¥ ave v ve ,r f< . to the lowest point since the war. Since then 
or 30 days you can buy famous I 


~ r, he a a ron costs have steadily gone up, and on August Ist 
Gordon-Van Tine Re ady -Cut homes we must advance all es to meet new in 


Another Big August and buildings at less than wholesale creases forced upon us. Inthe meantime we are 
prices! On a house costing between making this Special August Discount for a 
limited period to secure your order NOW before 


J 
Bargain! $1,000 and $1,500, for instance, our our regular Fall rush starts. This is the greatest 
Senin Sa. Oe. Dive enemne. 2 bed August discount is nearly $200 from our _ offer we have ever made. Write AT ONCE! 


rooms. Wonderful value. 
Regular Price. ........sccecees -PLOIG 
August Sale Price..............$1339 

















Jap-a-Top Slat j ; ; Extra Clear=—5 to2 
ap-a-TopSlate Special Bargains in RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Surtaced Roofing ony: : 
Highest grade, Building Material! 
wei ght 85 Ibs. per 
roll of 100 aq. ft. We are making some won- 
ceceantand 36 derfully low August prices 
years, $2.60 value, 0% lumber, roofing paint, 
ed or Green shingles, doors, garage doors, 
Sale Price $ ] 82 etc. Highest quality — no 
per rol “Government lumber’ or 
Order right from second-hand stuff, but Gor 
this ad. don-Van Tine’s best 














Write or Mail Coupon Today! 


------------------ 


Let Us Figure Your | | Gordon-Van Tine Co. 









































Lumber Bills 1 
9 
Barn No. 401. Gothic roof; 32x 48ft. Special freight-paid prices i 197 Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa i 
oF ¢ "~ $1: 357 oO ers on a i » sen ’ é 
ee es elaarie $1239 to us during this sale 1 Please send me Special August Sale Prices and i 
Mew aS “ree Catalogs. I expect to 
— eee Fr talogs. I tt i 
G I O Build, O Repair, as follows: \ 
Gordon Van Nh anni 
- * ! 
ROE eg 
ees re 1865 3 . . eee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee eens | 
Nites 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back = Name ....0... ooo cee ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeee: 
een 
197 Gordon Street Davenport, lowa PRs hi cain iemasawue Piaspetioadaduedss Shane 
si a Si tli i lan se si ab a gaa 
upon the people by this captivity is | DRINKS FOR SUMMER PICNICS | of liquid. Serve in punch bowl with one 
very marked; they lost faith in heath- Lemon juice and syrup make a better | ©" OF F ommegee oc Arnage wee Nie = 
~ ‘. - ‘ maraschino cherries 1s quantity wil 
en idols. There is thenceforth no more drink than lemon juice and sugar Make | serve fifty people 
idolatry. The return from the captivity | a rich syrup of three-fourths of a cup of In making the tea for punch, a green 
was marked by a deep religious spirit. igar and three-fourths of a cup of boil- | 4 is usually preferred. Tea companies 
The decree of Cyrus called upon all | ing water. Boil without stirring, for ten | DAVe @ spe ul tea for icing Allow one 
: ‘ : minutes. Add lemon juice and water to teaspoonful of tea to every three-fourths 
those whose spirit God had raised or che Salt (eal ; of a cup of boiling water Let steep for 
stirred up to go up to Jerusalem to Ginger punch hae snap following a din- | three minutes 
build the house of the Lord, which is ner of goodie which a picnic furnishes ‘i duiner venein retiad teak, 
: r me 1 , , after-dinner mint rolled fine for par 
in Jerusalem. No longer a nation, but 'o make, take one quart of cold water to | © the a sacri ; sea r part 
a mere province of Persia, ruled by its | # CUP of sugar, one-half pound of Canton | 
r r ‘ ‘ iif ¢ n of ¢ r juice ne 
governors, they become more and more half cup of lemon iu ce. ( yp tl ringer 
ri _ ' aoe "OX F SG EXTE = 
a spiritually-minded people, and this ur ter and suga Boil fifteen FOX FARMING IS EXTENSIVE 
spiritual force reached down thru all | minut \dd fruit j cool tin | Phat at le fur farmers are raising 
. nd dd crushes ce eily OX ndicatec b obser at 
subseguent generations until the f a " i 1 i ' bill silver f nd ted by ol rvations 
f i y ) nade by epre ntat of the viologic 
ness of time when trom the Jewish by boili one cup of wat two cups of made | de : biological 
people sprang He in whom all fullness sugar iT ff strong tea, two cups of paren v of t I De} tment of Agri- 
trawherry svrup ¢ lice f five em ulture rt. j estir ter that here ’ 
should dwell, whom should be the | * wherry syrup, tl J five | rhe sha ; = eh 
i ons Add the fruit juices to the syrup. between 12,000 and 15,000 foxes in cap- 
Light of the World and the Rede = | Let stand thirty minutes, strain and add tivity and at least $8,000,000 is invested in 
of Humanity. ice water to make one and a half gallons’ tbe industry 
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' THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department 
. be cheerfully anewered. 


poultry wi 


Questions relating to 
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Combs 
We thonght we had a winner this 
morming when a plump, independent 
White Wyandotte cockere] stood 
squarely on his two stout legs, and 
saucily crowed defiance to all who 


path on which his yel- 
tolled 


dared cross the 


low feet rested. Cautiously we 
him 
“What legs and toes!” 
he 


dandy 


toward us with grains of corm 


we exulted as 


stepped forward like the young 
Breathless, waited the 
to clutch “What 
a shame, he has no spike to his comb!” 
we cried. “Isn’t it true,” the philoso- 
pher commented, “that the young stuff 
that shows the best form and color 
often have disqualifications or defects 
which forbid the conscientious poul- 
tryman to use them as breeders.” 

Of course there is only one thing to 
do, and we will do it. The saucy 
erel will make a good fry for the com- 
ing birthday dinner, altho he has 
qualities which we would like to per- 
petuate 

Once we 


he is. we 


right moment him. 


80 


cock- 


without a 
spike to a good woman who had a 
mixed flock and “did not care about 
the disqualification.” A year later an- 
other neighbor to whom we had been 
selling cockerels for her farm flock for 


sold a cockerel 


years, bought cockerels from the bird 
with no spike because she could get 
them cheaper than from ws, and the 
cockerels were “from our stock.” 


It does not pay to sell a bird which 
one would not be willing to claim. Ex- 
planations do not explain. The breeder 
who prides himself on his pure-bred 
flock must sell only birds in which he 
takes pride. A bird with a defective 
comb is an eyesore The rose 
ties of comb are sometimes lacking in 


varie 


spike, sometimes have a deep hollow, 
sometimes a comb so beefy and lopped 
that it almost obstructs the vision. No 
amount of assurance that a big comb 
indicates a breeder of good layers 
should persuade the owner of such a 


bird to keep him. 

Leghorn males 
defect of thumb marks 
sions in the front of the comb. Other 
defects in the single comb are a twist- 
ed comb, an irregularly shaped comb, 
falling or curving from to 
being distorted from the normal per- 
pendicular position. 

The single comb may also be lopped 
to one side, have uneven serrations, 
or side sprigs which are well defined, 
pointed growths on the side of a sin- 
gle comb 

Personal handling of the individual 
members of the flock with thought for 
the head points and any disqualifica- 


the 
deep depres- 


sometimes show 


side side, 


tion that might appear elsewhere is 
required for acquaintance with the 
flock. 





What About the Leghorns? 

A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“T have a flock of 200 White Leg- 
horn hens with about 700 young chicks. 
I have been building up my flock for 
several years. What I want to ask you 
is, will it pay the farmers to hang onto 
their Leghorn chickens? I like them, 
but I hate to take five cents a pound 
less for them, and then if they are suc- 
cessful with the ‘Swat the Leghorn’ 
propaganda that is about, what would 
would you do—get into another breed? 
If so, what kind?” 

We would keep the Leghorns if we 


liked them. Cull and breed carefully 
so that they are good size for the 
breed, and sell the chicks as broilers. 
A Leghorn will reach a pound weight 
as quickly as any other breed. The 
objection to early hatching of Leg- 


horns is that the pullets are apt to 











but the early hatch brings a good 
Sell the pullets as producers and 
broilers. 

the Leghorns are apt 
during their life- 
to more than cover the deduction 
pound, and that pri- 
vate customers may be had* who will 
be glad enough to know they are get- 
ting fowls that have been fed on clean 
food and kept in clean quarters to 
make no difference in the price. 

One is always more successful with 
the breed she likes. As successful as 
you have been with the Leghorns, you 


molt, 
price 
the cockerels as 

Remember that 
to lay well enough 
time 
of five cents per 


would feel as tho you were parting 
with a friend to go into another-breed, 
Changing breeds is expensive. If you 


decide to change, we suggest that you 
make the change gradually. 





The Red Hen Pays for Her 
Board 


The country hen was feeling blue. 
Worms and bugs were scarce and get- 
ting scarcer with all the young stuff 
to grab them from under 
her eyes. There were not many seeds 
to be had either; it looked as tho the 
chicks of all hatches gleaned the wheat 
fields before Mrs. Hen could 
Of course she could not iay 
and that was 
tho 
were 


coming on 


and oat 
get out. 
and water, 


eggs on grit 


all she was getting in abundance, 
her her 
on range so she no longer had to feed 


owner did say chickens 
them. 

“Sure I'm 
hen grouched. 


on range,” the country 

“T range from morning 
till night, but my crop has not been 
full since that last hatch came off.” 

One day along came a lady from 
town. “I wonder,” said to Mrs. 
Farmer, “if you will sell me a hen for 
Sunday dinner. I keep a few chickens 
myself, but they are laying so well I 
don't want to kill them. I got six eggs 
from six hens yesterday.” 

That night found the country hen in 
town. Her buyer looked her over for 
lice and signs of disease, searched in 
vain for a barrel or box under which 
to keep her, and finally turned her 
loose with the other hens. 

The newcomer hungry. 
worms or bugs around here? 
quired promptly. 

The town hens loked at her languid- 
ly. “We don't them,” one hen 
drawled. “There's green cut bone and 
beef scrap, milk or cottage cheese from 
which from time to time we get our 
nitrogenous material. Help yourself to 
whatever is in the hopper.” 

The country hen was not bashful. 
When she had eaten her fill of protein, 
she queried: “How about grain?” 

One town hen looked at the others. 
“What is the menu this evening?” 

“If it isn’t wheat, it’s oats or corn 
or barley—maybe a mixture,” was the 
answer. 

“Whatever it is, it’s better than the 
range,” the country hen declared. 

“Before you ask about the green 
food,” spoke up a hen in the corner, 
“let me tell you we get lettuce, cab- 
bage, kale, mangels, alfalfa, clover 
and sprouted oats at our place, and all 


she 


“Any 
she in- 


was 


use 


the water we can drink—clean water, 
mind—and grit and oyster shell. How 
long are you going to stay?” 

“Forever,” said the country hen: “if 
I have my way about it, but I figure 
that to stay I've got to lay.” 

Which, of course, she did, for before 
the lady was ready to kill her hen for 
the Sunday dinner, she was heard to 
remark: 


“I think I had better order a Swiss 
steak for Sunday dinner. I have seven 
hens in the hen house, and today I got 
seven eggs.” 
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THAT 


Fashion Department 





A VARIETY OF PATTERNS 


CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 





Dress—Cut 











No. 1451—Ladies’ in sizes 
36, ; 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards 36-inch mate- 
rial, Extreme simplicity is responsible 
for the smartness of this straight line 
frock. It is very attractive when made 
with the embroidery design as_ illus- 
trated. 

No. 1462—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards 36-inch mate- 
rial with % yard 27-inch contrasting and 


2% yards ruffling Fashion designers are 
doing their utmost to keep the waist-line 
long, for it has proved so becoming to 
slender and stout women alike. The frock 
illustrated would take about a day and a 
half to make that is, without the em- 
broidery, which could be done at odd mo- 
ments after the dress is finished. 

No. 1417—Ladies’ House Dress—Cut in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches 
bust measure Size 36 requires 3% yards 
36-inch material with % yard 36-inch ean- 
trasting The woman of heavy build as 
well as the slender one will no doubt ap- 
preciate a frock like this to wear morn- 
ings in which she can be both neatly and 
comfortably dressed It is very easy to 
put on because it buttons right down to 
the hem. This feature also lgihtens the 
task of laundering, for it can be openea@ 
to iron 

No. 1466—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress— 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38 and 40 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
36-inch plaid material with 3 yards 36- 
inch plain materia Your collection of 
summer toggery must contain a gingham 
and organdie dress or you are “behind 
the times’ indeed. Each year the ging- 
hams shown in the shops become more 
lovely of texture and the patterns more 
varied, thus lessening the task of mak- 
ing one of these simple dresses for you are 
inspired by the materials. 

No. 1441—Child's Dress—Cut in sizes 2, 


4,6 and 8 years. Size 
36-inch material with 


1 requires 1% yards 
'e yard 32-inch con- 








trasting. Surplice effects have been ac- 
cepted in the small girl's fashion world 
because they are always becoming, as 
this cunning little frock proves 

No. 1392—-Morning Dress—Cut in sizes 
36, : 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 236 requires 3's yards 36-inch material 
with % yard 36-inch contrasting. We 
called No. 1382 a ‘‘morning dress" because, 
while it is what is ordinarily known as a 
house dress, it is more dressy and quite 
different from what we ordniarily have in 
mind when we use that term. 

These patterns are " guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams Price 10c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, ete., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit in 


stamps or coin, and send all orders to the 


Pattern Department Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 


quarterly. 


enn nnn nnn PAAR APRA AAA 


German Shepherd, Airedales, Collies, Old 
English Shepherd dogs, Brood Matrons, bred 
for farm helpers. Spotted Poland China Hogs 
10c forinstructive list. Nishna Collie Kennels 


W. R. Watson, Mgr., Box 1700, . Macon, Mo. 
IREDALES—Splendid farm Taleed, registered 


‘ puppies. Choice males, $15.00; females, $10.00. 
CHAS. J, ALLINSON, Hampton, Iowa. 








Res yseecD, COLLIE and SHEPHERD 
PUPS. Natura) Heelers. Picture 10 cents. 
mM. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing, Nebraska. 











Canada is the world’s greatest producer 
of wheat—second only to the United 
States—yet only about 12% of the tillable 
area has been worked. Yields of 40 bushels 


| of wheat per acre are not uncommon. 











iven as high as 100 bushels per acre, 
while 40 to 50 bushels per acre are ordinary yields: 
barley and rye in like proportion. Cattle and 
horses thrive on the native grasses which grow 
abundantly and corn and sunflower culture are 
highly successful. 


Stock Raising, Dairying 
and Mixed Farming 


secure for the industrious settler ample returns 
for his energy. Clearing the cost of one’s farm 
with a single year’s crop has an appeal, and has 
been done by hundreds of Western Canada farm- 
ers. Taxes only upon land (not on improvements). 
Perfect climate, attractive social conditions, good 
neighbors, churches, schools, telephones, exce'- 
lent markets and shipping facilities make life 
happy as well as prosperous, 

For illustrated literature, maps, des 


cription of farm 
opportunities in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 


British Columbia, reduced railway rates, etc., write 

A. E. PILKIE, 202 W. Fifth Street, Des Moines, lowa. 
W. V. BENNETT, 300 Peters Trust Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Authorized Agent, of 
Immigration and Golontestion, 


Oats have 
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Dairy and Stock Farm 
FOR SALE 


2500 acres, located on the Sanny Bide of Ciover- 
land, Whitney. Menominee Co., Michigan. Good 
soll; exceptionally fine buildings, in good repair 
two silos, electric lights, plenty of water. complete 
farming equipment; C. & N, W. station, stock yards 
and spur tracks; paved road; school. Additiona) 
lands can be included. Forty minutes drive from 
Escanaba. Price reasonable. Address 


NATIONAL POLE CO.. ESCANABA, MICH. 


F you want a farm with comforte of the mod- 

ern home, see this quarter section of rolling tand, 
Nance Co., Neb.; 1 mile to state highway, 7 miles to 
county seat, churches and good schools. Clean land, 
25 acres alfalfa, 25 sweet clover. Bulidings all new 
except barn; 8-room house, electric light, water, 
furnace. Price $25,000, half cash. No agents. If 
desired, growing herd of 15 Holstein cattle, horses, 
hogs, chickens and all farm equipment $5,000 extre. 
Address C. F. COOKBEY, Owner, Fullerton, Neb. 








Ppa ry BASIN, MONTANA. 480 Dy 
owner. Town one mile, Big wheat producer, 
one failure in 10 years. Am Minneapolis schoo) 
principal, cannot farm. Would sell half interest to 
real farmer on same terms I paid, Reasonable casb 
payment, reat easy. ARTHUR PORTER, 3248 10tb 
Avenue, south Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


$500 Secures |05-Acre Farm 


Eight cows and helfers, horses, tools included; §-reow 
house, barn, poultry house. Only $2050, t down 
Page 298 free catalog. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
928k Marquette Bidg., Chicago, LI1. 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


Account of other interests will sell or rent beavy 
producing stock farm, southern Minnesota, near 
Rochester. Price in reasonable ratio to producing 
capacity. GEO. F. HAWES, Dover, Minn. 











i sell or exchange ideal alfalfa, stock 
and dairy farm near Kansas City. Two dwe}i- 
ings, four large barns, tile silo, etc.; 100 acres a)faifa. 
Am too old to farm 444 acres. Price $175.00 per acre 
Ten years time. Want small farm. Write owner, 
x. MEIS SNER, Colony, Kansas. 





Fe BA .E CH EA P—160-acre farm, improvec, 
good bulidings; Polk county, near Crookston. 
Minn. Also 160-acre farm without buildings. Botb 
in famous Ked River Valley Polk County 
State Bank, Crookston, ‘Minn. 


LOANS ON IOWA FARMS 


40 years, 6 per cent, No commission. 

Write us for name nearest agency. 
Lincoln Joint Stock Land Bank, ik, Lincoln, Neb. 
gor re EASTERN KANSAS —Good farm 
lands. Low prices, very easy terms. Exchanges 
made. Send for booklet. THE ALLEN COUNTY 
INVESTMENT co. Iola, Kansas. 











1 f 5( Ac RES land adjoining the | town of Peter- 

» son, lowa. Price $150, incumbrance @, jong 

time. Trade for cheap clear land or income. A. W 

JONE Ss, Peterson, lowa. 

Ke SAL K—3 ideal farms to close estate. size 
from 160 to 640 acres. Kasy terme. H. 8. EWEN, 

administrator, Carrington, So. Dakota. 


Wealthy Western New York Farms vonenu: 


Low taxes, paved roads, best markets. Informe 
tion free. New York Farm slanted Westfield, N. 
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Pullets.Cockerels 


12 TO 14 WEEKS OLD 


White and Brown Leghorns, healthy, from trap- 
nested high producers—#18.00 per dozen on approval. 
Act quickly. Order from this adv 


Also 150 Yearling Hene 


Irving King & & Sons, lowa City, lowa 
SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


Top notch, blg type, heavy boned cock birde s: 
one-half price; 8 cock birds at $2.00 each; 2 ceck 
birds at $4.00 each, ee on approval. 
mints. EDW. BERA NEK, Solon, lows. 


Highest Prices Pai 
Doultry, also for veal, eggs, butter and pigeons. & 
square deal always. C. E cNEILL & CO., 225 
W. So. Water Street, Chicago, Iilnois 





for broilers and e)) 
other kinds of live 





E GG GL AND chicks, 10 per 100, 500 for $47.50, 1000 

4 _ oe: 8. C. W. Leghorns. Prepaid. Guar- 
antee *romptehipment. Catalog, Eggiand Farms, 
Dept. W, Mt. Vernon, Jowa, 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Creamery Conditions as a Butter- 
maker Sees Them 


One of the largest and most success- 
ful coéperative creameries in Iowa is 
the Decorah Farmers’ Ice Cave Cream- 
ery Company at Decorah. In 1921 this 
plant made a total of 688,397 pounds 
of butter from 562,641 pounds of cream. 
The average overrun was 22.57. Dur- 
ing the year the average price received 
by the creamery for butter was 38.5 
cents a pound and the average price 
paid patrons for butter-fat was 40 cents 
a pound. The total amount of money 
distributed among patrons during the 
year was $225,166.58. 

N. O. Bendickson, manager and but- 
termaker for the Decorah creamery, is 
a man of wide experience in the coép- 
erative creamery business. Recently 
in discussing the factors affecting co 
Operative creamery administration, he 
commented as follows: 

“Local conditions of codperative 
creameries in Iowa differ very much. 
Some get good raw material hauled to 
the creameries by the patrons on reg- 
ular days and have buttermakers who 
know how to make good butter. A but- 
termaker should take pride in his 








to get out among the patrons and talk 
sanitation and better care of cream. 
Cooling tanks and sanitary surround- 
ings’ and frequent delivery all mean 
money in the producer’s pocket if he 
will only realize it.” 


Pool Milk Successfully 


During the first eleven months—from 
May 1, 1921, to April 1, 1922—in which 
it marketed milk according to the pool- 
ing plan, the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association handled 2,565,- 
476,805 pounds of milk. During this 
time, the total sales of milk and milk 
products by the association were $62,- 
000,000. The average price received 
for all grade B milk, testing 3 per cent, 
was $2.01 per 100 pounds. The pooled 
producers received approximately $5,- 
800,000 more than they would have got- 
ten had the price been the same as the 
average price during the same period 
in all other unorganized territory. 

The membership in the association 
increased from 50,843 on May 1, 1921, 
when the pooling plan went into effect, 
to 65,050 on April 1, 1922. On June 1, 
1922, the membership was 71,296. 

In 1921, the association operated 22 


* 


tienehe 4ntp 


‘ 


Jean Duluth Coronet. 


work, avoid waste, and keep his plant 
in repair. It is easy for a buttermaker 
to save the creamery company a few 
hundred dollars a year in repair work. 

“Creameries may increase their in- 
come by developing their local trade 
for butter and for by-products, such as 


buttermilk. Another very important 
matter is the way in which the ac- 
counts are taken care of. I believe 


that much of the success of our cream- 
ery is due to the fact that we have a 
competent bookkeeper who handles the 
accounts in a businesslike way. A lot 
of creameries have failed because the 
secretary did not take time or did not 
have the knowledge necessary to keep 
books in such a way as to know at all 
times how their business stood. Us- 
ually these creameries found one day 
that they were so far behind in their 
accounts that their patrons were 
scared away. 

“Other factors which affect the prof- 
its from a cooperative creamery are 
the hauling expense, the wages paid 
for labor, and the overrun, which is 
the difference between the butter-fat 
and the butter. This varies a great 
deal, as some buttermakers can make 
100 pounds of butter out of 80 pounds 
of fat, while others will use as high as 
83 pounds of fat. 

“At the average creamery there is not 
enough work done toward improving 
the product as it comes from the farm. 
I regret that I do not have more time 





farmer owned plants and rented 7. In 
March, 1922, it owned 41 plants and 
rented 46. The association now oper 
ates 123 plants. 





Guernsey Class Leader Brings 
High Price 

Jean Duluth Coronet, leader of Class 
AA of the Guernsey advanced register, 
and the third highest milk producer of 
her breed, with a record of 20,026 
pounds of milk and 953 pounds of fat, 
was the highest priced animal in the 
recent Western National Guernsey sale 
at Wheaton, Illinois. She was con- 
signed by the Jean Duluth Farms, Du- 
luth, Minnesota, and sold to George 
W. St. Amant, East Falmouth, Massa- 
chusetts, for $8,000. The sale was 
largely attended, and sixty-one animals 
brought an average of $866. Ten ani- 
mals sold for $1,000 or more each. 





Milk Consumption Increases 


The consumption of milk per capita 
in the United States in 1921 was 49 
gallons, according to recent informa- 
tion issued by the United States Dairy 
Division. This was an increase of 6 
gallons over the per capita consump- 
tion of 43 gallons in 1920, and is the 
largest annual consumption of milk on 
record. 










De Laval Cream Sepa- 
gators have won 1091 
gtand and first prizes 
at all important expo- 
sitions and fairs in the 
world during the past 
40 yoars. 





De Laval butter hae 
won first prize at 
every meeting of the 
National Buttermakers 
Association, with but 
one exception. 





51% ARE DE LAVALS 


The overwhelming number of 
De Laval Cream Separators in 
use is proved in a striking and 
forceful way by three recent 
investigations conducted by dis- 
interested people, covering most 
of the principal butter-produc- 
ing states: 


(1) From an_ investigation 
conducted by the Purdue Agri- 
culturist (Indiana), Iowa Agri- 
culturist, Cornell Countryman 
(New York), Agricultural Stu- 
dent (Ohio), Penn State Farmer, 
Tennessee Farmer, published by 
the students of the various 
agricultural colleges in question, 
and their readers, who received 
the questionnaire, are either 
graduates or former students: 

64.8% use cream separators 
of the following makes: 

50.6%—De Laval. 

16.8%—Nearest competitor.* 

(2) Sixty-two per cent of the 
cream separators on 388 repre- 
sentative Minnesota dairy 
farms, selected at random and 
over a wide area, are De Lavals, 
according to a survey recently 


€ 


made by The Farmer, of St. 


Paul. 

De Laval—62%. 

Nearest competitor—6.4%.* 

(3) From the Dairy Farm 
Survey of Hoard’s Dairyman 
(the foremost dairy paper in 
the world, having a circulation 
of approximately 85,000 at the 
time of this investigation). 

Have you a cream separator? 

80.00%—Yes. 

What make? 

41.18%—De Laval. 

16.74% —Nearest competitor.* 


51.26%—average number of 
De Lavals, based on the fore- 
going, which confirms the well- 
known statement that there are 
about as many De Lavals in 
use as all the rest combined. 


The only reason there are so 
many more De Lavals in use is 
that it is the best separator— 
skims cleaner, lasts longer, and 
is easier to clean and turn. 


*Names of all separators used and 
percentages given on request. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 





CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


SAN PRANCISCO 
61 Beate St. 








The quantity of whole milk, includ- 
ing milk and cream used for household | 
purposes, consumed in 1921, was 45,- 
143,000,000 pounds, or 5,000,000,000 
pounds more than in 1920. This amount 
was 46 per cent of the total quantity 
produced. 

For making butter, cheese, con- 
densed and evaporated milk, ice cream 
and other milk products, 46,483,408,000 
pounds of milk were used, as compared 
with 43,676,260,000 pounds in 1920. In- 
creased production of butter alone ac- 
counted for 3,494,000,000 pounds of the 
increase. 

The quantity of milk fed to calves, 
otherwise used, or wasted, aggregated 
7,225,856,000 pounds. The total pro- 
duction of milk for the year was 98,- 
862,276,300 pounds, representing the 
output of 25,061,000 cows, or an aver- 
age of but 3,945 pounds of milk per 
cow. The total milk production in 1920 | 
was 89,658,000,000 pounds. 


Ames Special Dairy Course 

The annual six months’ dairy course 
at Iowa State College will begin on 
September 25 it is announced by Prof. 
M. Mortenson, head of the dairy de 
partment. Persons desiring to enter 
this course must be at least 17 years 
old and must have completed’ the 
eighth grade in school or its equiva- 
lent. Those interested should address 
the Dairy Department at Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, for further in- | 
formation. | 








Cream Separator and Milker 


Estimates 
Free 







For 


All Farm Buildings 


our load-bearing tile is mest adaptable. 
Broken mortar joints prevent seepage 
of moisture thru walls. Dry, sanitary, 
vermin-proof. 


REDFIELD TEX-TILE 


Have artistic finish, in full range of 
colors. Fire resisting—permanent. Low 
first cost—no upkeep. Warm in win- 
ter—cool in summer. Chosen for the 
new hog barn at lowa State College. 


Redfield Brick & Tile Works 
Redfield, lowa 





| am considering building checked below. 
Please send your suggestions. 


a Residence. Oo Poultry House. 


a} Barn. CJ Crib or Granary. 
CJ Hog House. L) Sito. 
ene Te 

I oaicissitisiernssnttinmninnignniinngeaicinmuininidiinnial 
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save short, crooked, tangled and fall- 
8 en stalks. Bundle carrier regular. 
“ Elevator to load bundies on wagon, or 

special conveyor bundle carrier pro- 
A vided on special order. 


McCormick - Deering 
i Ensilage Cutters 


“ McCormick - Deering ensilage cutters 
are made in five sizes. Cut 3 to 25 
tons per hour; 6 to 25 h. p. required. 
All working parts carefully housed. 
Force feed, large throat. Strong fly- 
wheels built of boiler-plate steel. 
Cutting and elevating done in one 
operation, saving power. 


and Milwaukee 


ment. 







OF AMERICA 


UNCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO 





ensilage cutter, : 
sheller—McCormick- Deering dealers the H 
nation over may be depended on for ; 
machines whose practical utility is every- 
where acknowledged. 





3 McCormick, Deering, and N the coming autumn it will be necessary to take i 
Milwaukee Corn Binders from the fields some three billion bushels of H 
i McCormick, Deering, and Milwaukee American corn. Corn harvesting machines must is 
iW corn binders cut and bind 5 to7 acres . T i] ‘ll 3 
“i per day. Wide-range gathering points be put in order. This year, as in all years, profit wi rf 


be determined largely by 


equipment for besides this crop. 


Veteran corn growers for years have made corn yields :: 
greater with the expert help of McCormick, Deering, i 
Corn Binders, McCormick- Deering 
Ensilage Cutters and other McCormick- Deering equip- 
At the start of the corn harvest they are 
fortified by these machines and by dependence on the 
alert co-operation and service of this Company, its 
branch houses, and dealers close at every hand. 


Thirty years ago began the pioneer work in the making : 
of corn machines. Today, most efficient equipment is 
available for every operation. The careful corn grower : 
will realize that the steady accumulation of z 
Harvester experience is important for him. 
Whatever the need—for corn binder, picker, 


husker and 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 









the efficiency of your $5 


















shredder, 


















USA 













Corn Cribs and Granaries are 
Permanent, Economical, Ornamental 
juilt round, equare or oblong: 
With or without driveway. Any 
desired capacities. Tile silos and 
tile for all kinds of farm build 
ings. Dept. W. 

CORN BELT SILO CO. 


Evanston Lllinots 


WE SAVE YOU AT LEAST 50% 


of Manufacturers List Price on All 
REPAIR PARTS 
Parts for every make of car, new or second hand. 
Our stock ts complete. Buy from us and save 
money. Write use your needs, we'll quote prices. 
Mat! orders shipped immediately. 
MIDWEST AUTO PARTS CO. 
1318 W. Broadway, Council Blugs. lows 








N TORPEDO 
ms ina Day 


$6.00 PER BOX OF 50 
With Shores Patented Bit Free 









CORN BELT TILE | 











Shores-Mueller Co. 













Guaranteed te Kill and Remove Hog Worms in 
24 Hours, Stop all live stock losses from Worms 
Now. Devil Worm Capsules are the quickest, 


surest, easiest and cheapest method, Used and 
recomu ied everywhere Will kill and remove 
worms, animals in perfect condition. Money 


Send trial 


$5.75 


back if dissatisfied for any reason, 


order NOW. 


Red Devil Capsules, set of in- 
l struments, f justructions, Pre- 


paid, to you for..........- ae 
Extra capsnies sent prepaid: 25-$1 50; 100-$4.75; 
600-$20; 1,000-$39. 


CHARLES M. HICK & CO. 
1018 S. Wabasb St. Dept. 3 Chicago, Mt. 





Shores Station 4 Cedar Rapids, Iowa ome 








oiled. 
bearing. The shafts run in oil. 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 
are practically eliminated. 
uality, Surplus Power 
Engines, Log Saws, Saws, Portable Saw 
Rigs, and Power Buzz Saws. Immediate 
—90-Day Test — Lifetime Guar- 
antee. Catalog FREE. Write forit at ence. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
1533 Oakland Ave.. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1533 Empire Bidg.. PITTSBURGH, PA, 


on WITTE Better 





Write today 
Sor Circular. 





Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
ite gears enclosed and run inoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. 


AERMOTOR CO. Sateee city 


THE AUTO-OILED 'D AERMOTOR 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
A constant stream of oil flows on every 
The double gears run in 
Friction and wear 











4 year's supply of 
oil is sent with 
every Aermotor 


The Aermotor 


} 


| said he 


her 


; Was 








Service Bureau 

















The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certif 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new o 
renewa!—for three years or more. All inquiries ¢ 
this department are answered promptly by r 
Members must always sign full name and give cer 
tificate number. 











Defrauded on Investment 


Last summer one of our Service Rou- 
reau members wrote: 

“I wish help for my mother, who is 
78 years old. Mother told me in th 
spring that she would have $1,500 to in- 
vest, and I told her I would write to 
our banker and see if he could get 
safe investment for her. Our banker 
would get her a safe inves: 
6 per cent. Mother s 
money had not come in yet, 
would let me know when 
ready. So I thought no mo 
about it. While I was away from ho 
three salesmen representing the —— 
approached mother for a loan and 
promised 8 per cent interest. They ge 
her money. amounting to $1,200 in cash 
and the balance of the $1,500 in Lib 


ment at 5 o1 


she 


that 


erty bonds. What can be done to re- 
cover this money?” 
Since this report was made to t 


Service Bureau, we have exchanged a 
of letters with the company in 
question, running over a period of al- 
most a year. It seems that altho the 
agents of the company informed 

woman that she was making a loan to 


series 


the company, she was actually led to 
| sign a subscription for stock. This, of 
course, made the case more diffic 

However, a few weeks ago we received 
the following note from the Services 


| isfactory 


sureau member: 
“The —— Company has made sat- 
arrangements with mothe 


| and she asks me to tell yon that the 











deal has been adjusted to her entire 
satisfaction. The settlement seems to 
us a good deal better than could pos- 
sibly have been expected. Thanks very 
much for the interest you have taken 
in the matter and the help you have 
given us.” 


Maybe Only Anthropoid 


“Our clerks are human, 
order company in apologizing for er- 
rors. After we look over a batch of 
complaints from subscribers on some 
mail order houses, it seems that this 
statement is an unnecessary libel on 


” says a mail 


the human race. The percentage of 
errors occasionally runs’ extremely 
high. 


The only 
our Service 


remedy we can suggest 
jureau members is to use 
particular care in selecting reliable 
firms with which to do business, and 
then take unusual pains in listing the 
orders plainly. Then we will have 
fewer complaints of the type illustrat 
ed by the following letter. This sub- 
scriber finally got his $2.48, but it took 
a lot of work both on his part and on 
ours. He writes: 
“T have received a check from the 
Company for the claim of $2.48 
I could not get any return of money 
after many attempts until I turned the 
matter to you.” 


over 


Checking Up the Records 


ld complaints are the hardest 
handle: so we feel correspondingly 
well pleased when we are able to set 
tle a claim that has beem hanging fire 
for a long time. One of our subscribers 
bought a log saw outfit two years age 
An extra saw blade was supposed to be 
included, but it was not shipped along 
with the the equipment. The 
matter was apparently the 
an error in the bookkeeping at the fac- 
tory, and after we suggested that they 
look up their records, there was 
little trouble about getting it straight- 
ened out 

“They 


rest of 


result of 


very 


certainly came across quick 
when vou got after them,” writes the 
subscriber. “I had been trying to get 
it for two years, but with no luck.” 








OK 


ick 
the 
get 
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Favors Long-Time Cash Rent on 
Sliding Scale 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I wish you could print more on how 
land is rented in different countries. 
I have heard that the noted Shorthorn 
cattle breeder, Duthie, is a renter. If 
he is, he surely doesn’t move around 
like we do here in Iowa. 

I don’t think it is so much a question 
of how much rent we have to pay as it 
is of how long we can stay. I talked 
with a man the other day—a good 
worker and farmer. He rented a farm 
last spring, or rather last fall, with 
the understanding that he was to have 
the farm as long as he wanted to stay. 
But now the landlord wants to put his 
son on the place, and this man that has 
done some extra hard work on the 
place has to move. He told me unless 
he could rent for five years he would 
quit farming, and I think every renter 
ought to do the same. 

I have thought of a plan of renting 
for cash that I think is good and I 
would like to know what you think 
of it. I would give 10 cents an acre for 
every cent per bushel that corn was 
worth at the local market, and 5 cents 
an acre for every cent per bushel that 
oats were worth at the time agreed to 
pay the rent. Corn at 50 cents would 
be $5 per acre, and oats at 30 cents 
would be $1.50 per acre, or $6.50 an 
acre rent. You see, this would be sort 
of a sliding scale; whenever the price 
of grain went up or down, the rent 
would go with it. And a man owning 
a farm could rent it this way for twen- 
ty years and be safe. 

I think cash rent is the best for a 
man that has a start and has proved he 
is a good farmer and stockman, as he 
can hog down any part or all of his 
corn crop; can milk as many cows as 
he likes. And the owner could fix the 
lease so that at least half of the corn 
would have to be fed on the place and 
all of the hay—or anything else that 
would help keep the place in good 
shape. 

I don’t like stock shares, because 
I think when a man gives one-half of 
his labor in the growing of crops for 
rent, it ought to be enough. 

W. R. RODMAN. 

Butler County, Iowa. 

Remarks: The sliding scale cash 
rent as described by our correspondent 
might be all right for 40-bushel corn 
land in the average year. In years of 


unusually large or unusually small 
corn crops, it might work some injus- 
tice, but this would balance up in the 
long run. On 30-bushel corn land the 
rent as suggested by our correspondent 
would seem too high, whereas on well- 
improved 50-bushel land the suggested 
rent is too low.—Editor. 





Program for Organized 


Agriculture 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Organized agriculture is getting a 
hearing. Whether it gets relief from 


the handicaps under which it labors 
depends largely upon whether its de- 
mands are wise. There is danger of 
individual, sectional and incomplete 
views shaping the agricultural pro- 
gram. The safeguard against this is a 
multiplicity of counsel. Here is my 
contribution: 

The breadly inclusive injustice from 
which farmers suffer is a low labor re- 
turn. A large number of elements con- 
tribute to this. Without pointing out 
each, let me suggest a program for 
their removal: 

1. Gather data upon labor-hour costs 
of production with a view to convinc- 
ing the public that present prices of 
farm products are unjustly low; also 
as a basis for making prices under a 
pooling market system. 

2. Develop nation-wide yearly pools 
for the sale of all staple farm products. 

3. Amend the bonded warehouse act 
to extend its service to all agricultural 
products, both in the natural and pre- 
served states, which must from their 





seasonal production be held awaiting 
consumptive demand. 

4. Amend the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, making it mandatory to lend mon- 
ey upon warehouse certificates up to 
such per cent of the value represented 
as is fixed by congressional act, and 
at an interest rate not to exceed the 
rate granted other enterprises. Fur- 
ther amend it, making it mandatory 
to make the loans for such periods as 
the products may remain in storage, 
but not exceeding one year. 

5. Protect the marketing agencies 
of the pools in naming prices which 
cover cost of production upon a labor 
charge commensurate with the labor 
charges involved in the articles they 
must purchase by import duties. I 
want to state in this connection that 
without the pooled marketing and over- 
coming of the depressing influence of 
the exportable surplus, import duties 
upon farm products are shams, and 
that the farmer’s only alternative is 
the abolition of all tariffs. 

6. Cease further extension of agri- 
culture thru irrigation and other re- 
clamation schemes until domestic con- 
sumption has overtaken production. 

7. Dispel the delusion that prosper- 
ity depends upon exports and cease all 
expenditures promoting them. This 
means opposition to ship subsidy and 
the St. Lawrence deep waterway. I 
may add here that what the corn belt 
needs is not ocean vessels at its barns 
but factories. If grains and meat are 
sent to Europe, it is inevitable that we 
accept manufactures in payment. She 
has nothing else with which to pay. 

8. Make the labor hour expended in 
the production of foods and clothing 
fibers the unit for rating values, and 
establish by congressional act the ratio 
between this basic labor wage and the 
wages of other classes. This is to dis- 
place the establishment of a wage 
scale by each labor group, as is done 
at present. 

9. Require publicity of production 
costs in all industries, and possibly 
later, if public sentiment does not do 
it, limit by law the dividend any in- 
dustry may pay, as we now limit, nom- 
inally, interest rates. 

10. Abolish all property taxes, and 
substitute income and privilege taxes, 
including inheritance. 

” H. P. MILLER. 

Delaware County, Ohio. 





Cutting Down Production 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am favorably impressed with your 
advocating that farmers curtail 
duction. Why not? Manufacturers of 
other commodities endeavor to ascer- 
tain the needs of the public, regarding 
their goods and then try to not pro- 
duce an over-production. 

It seems to me there is but one sci- 
entific way that this could be accom- 
plished with farm crop products, and 
that would be to perfect an organiza- 
tion which would consist of county, 
state and national governing boards. 

It would be the business of the na- 
tional board to ascertain what the 
needs for these products would be, 
then figure out and send to each state 
board what that state’s quota should 
be. Each state board should figure out 
what each county’s quota would be, 
based on their former production of a 
given product. Then in turn each 
county should determine what each 
farmer’s quota should be, based on his 
former production. 

That is to say, that each farmer 
would be advised just what per cent to 
cut down on the production of certain 
crops. This would apply to live stock 
as well as grain crops for it is just as 
essential as the grain crop. At the 
present time we are approaching the 
danger line of an 
hogs in this country. 
come no one 


pro- 


Just when it will 
knows for we have no 


way of knowing, but if the above sys- 
tem was in operation we would have a 
working plan on which to base our op- 
erations. 

Such a system could not be compul- 


over-production of | 





| 


| wheat, oats, corn, barley and live stock. 
| They do, however, want lower priced 


| they are obliged to purchase at lower 





Hog Houses £ te — 
Poultry Houses 2 rice 
Less Than Cost of Materials 


To clean up quickly the stock of the well known ‘‘American Factory-Built Farm 
Buildings’ we have marked them down to rock bottom and will sell the stock of 90 
buildings at 50% of their regular selling price. This is less than you would pay for the 
lumber. 

Thousands of these buildings are in use on farms everywhere. 
act quickly if you want one of them. Order now or you may be too late. 
90 buildings are sold, this offer is positively withdrawn. 


AMERICAN “277” BUILDINGS 


These buildings are assembled in sections and all ready to putup. They 
All Ready come Soaed cae assembied in substantial sections which you can erect 
To Erect without sawing, nailing or fitting. Two inexperienced men can put up 
one of these buildings in a day orso. No skilled labor necessary. Complete simple 
instructions supplied with each building. 

These are permanent, correctly designed buildings-—stronger, more rigid, more dur- 
able, more substantial looking than any wood buildings you ever putup. They are 
buildings you will be proud to have on your place. All built of regular yard grades of 
lumber. Here is a list of buildings‘offered: 


You will have to 
When these 


Poultry Houses 


Com piete without Roofing 


Hog Houses 
Complete without Roofing 


Regular Price Bale Price Regular Price Bale Price 
8-6 pen, 20} ft.x18 ft. $282.00 $141.00 = 4-9 ft.«l2 fe $104.00 352.00 
10-8 pen, 204 ft.x24 fr. 340.00 170.00 = 6-9 ft.xl5 ft 124.00 62.00 
15-10 ven, 204 ft.x30 fr. 404.00 202.00 — 7-9} ft.x18 fr 144.00 72.00 
17-12 pen, 20% ft.x36 fr. 462.00 231.00 — 8-94 ft.x21 ft 164.00 82.00 


General Utility Buildings (.oi¢’ nequar ree 25-197 5Q 


All prices cash with order and f. o. b. Minnesota Transfer. 


n Unless you act quickly you may be too late. This ad will not appear 
Act Quickly again. "Orders will “A filled is cotation as received. First come— 
first served. Checks and orders received after the 90 buildings are sold will be returned. 
Shipments will be made promptly. Everything gaaranteed to be as. represented. 
Never again will such an opportunity present itself for the purchase of a real hog house, 
poultry house or utility building at such prices. Circulars will be sent upon re- 
quest, but no reservations will be made. Send your order and check Now, before 
it is too late. 


United Builders Go., Minnesota Transfer 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Each unit of frame work 
includes studs, rafters 
and joists, with steel 
braces bolted in place. It 
comes folded and held in 
one unct with bolts. Simply 
unfold, slip the notched 
corners in place and 
mount on sill. 


















Re i ie, ee ee ee he Tio 
Courses offered as follows: Liberal Arts, Bible, Education (Kindergarten, Primary, 


Grade, High School, Special). Law, Commerce, Finance and Journalism. 
Music—Drama—Art. Write for taformation. 


stanaing Drake University, Des Moines, lowa Sit"! C# 


Advantages 














sory but it would not need to be, for 
it would be haled with sincere appre- 
ciation by nearly every farmer, for 
they have come to realize the necessity 
of knowing more about their business 
and none are desirous of over-produc- 
tion, for they understand the demoral- 
izing results. S. T. SKIDMORE. 
Monona County, Iowa. 


. 
Farm Special Truck 
New Diamond “T" Farm Special 14 Ton Truck. 
Gotng out of business and will sell at jess than cost. 
Equipped with three way farm bedy, cab and solid 
tires at 61,700.00 F.O. B. Des Moines. Fer further 
information write or eall at 


Lister Motor Co., 1739 E. Grand Ave., Des Meines, ta. 


Ww A NT E D To hear from anyone who can 

4 4 handle an {mproved section 4 
miles from Crookston, Minn. For description write 
A. L. BTROHECKER, Cambridge, Liltnots. 





SHEPHERD PUPS — MALES, $3.00 EACH 


Melliors Kays, Strawberry Point, lowa 











What the Farmers Want 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
The farm product producers of Iowa 
do not want a protective tariff on 





When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Do You Want to Sell Your 


Farm? 


Do You Want to Buy or 
Rent a Farm? 





labor, agricultural implements and the 
privilege of buying everything that 


prices, on the level of what they are 
getting for what they produce. 

They do not want the government to 
sell 50 many non-taxable securities, so 
that the real estate owner can not ex- 
ist. In other words, they want an op- 
portunity to produce farm products at 
a price that will enable them to com- 
pete with Australia and South America 
in foreign markets. 





Advertise in Wallaces’ Farmer 
where you gel maximum 
results aft minimum cost! 





Write for rates and full information; we 


H. L. EMMERT. will be glad to help you fix up an ad. 


Osceola County, Iowa. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, July 21, 1922 
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ERCIVAL'S 


2) CC) Re BS 
607 TANKAGE 


You save time, reduce labor, 
raise heavier, healthier hogs 
and make more money when 


you feed 
PERCIVAL’S 
DIGESTER TANKAGE 


The 60% protein and other 
body and bone building foods 
it contains mean a quick trip 
to market for your hogs. 


















Tell your dealer you want 
WZ Percival’s Digester 
Pa Tankage. He has it 
or can get it for you. 
C. L. Percival Co. 


93 Eleventh St. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


UPON ‘REQUEST — 
SEND A POSTAL TODAY 








KED NL 


(STANDARDIZED) 
WILL 
PROTECT YOUR PROFITS 


BY KEEPING 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Effective. Uniform. Economical. 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds, Scab, 
and Common Skin Troubles. 


HELPS PREVENT HOG CHOLERA 


Experiments on live hogs prove that a 2 1/2 per cent 
dilution of Kreso Dip No. 1 will kill virulent 
hog-cholera virus in 5 minutes by contact. 


FREE BOOKLETS. 

We will send you a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep 
hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you a booklet on how to 
keep your hogs free from insect parasites 
and disease. 


WRITE FOR THEM. 
Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 














SURE DEATH to 


HOG WORMS 


“Big BY’ Hog 
Origi- 












Money back if Bonnett's 
Worm Capsules fall to get the worms. 
nal J. L. Bonnett formula of 
Genuine S-A-N-T-O-N-I-N 
and other pure drugs. No substitutes. Pure 
Santonin capsules cannot be sold for less 
than our price; substitutes are worthiess at 
any price. Pure-bred breeders. agricultural! 
colleges, farm = veterinarians use 
Bonnett’s * ‘Big 
Fred 0° weak Esrivitie. Iowa, says: ‘‘Have 
used Bonnett's ‘Big B’ Hog Worm Capsules 
for two years and find them excellent. They 
sure loosen the worms. My pigs have passed 
as high as eight worms at one discharge. 
Have found nothing to equal the 
Sure will :ecommend them to 



















capsules. 
everyone.” 
R. F. Johenningmeter, Luana, Iowa, says: 
“Send 200 Bonnett’s ‘Big B’ Worm Capsules 
as soon as possible. As I do not know the 
present price, please send them by parcel 
post C.O. D., as we cannot get along without 
them. Have tried others, but find 
none equal to Bonnett’s "Big B’.”’ 
ORDER DIRECT 
SO $3.75; 100, $7.00; 200, $13.50 
Special Hog Treating instrumeats, $1.50 
3.L. BONNETT 
Manufacturing Chemist 
215 Main Street 
Bioemington 
Minois 











SUMMER IS HERE 


Fall is Coming—Then Winter 


Then you wish you had a Corn Belt 
Tile Silo. They are permanent and 
include Tile Chute, Back Ladder and 
Rafters. Tile for corn cribs and ali kinds 
of farm buildings. Dept. W. 


Corn Belt Silo Co., Evanston, Wlinois. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 











for the best contribution printed in 


this column. 


A prize of one dollar will be given each week 








Joshua Crabapple says: 
“Courtesy is the quality that 
keeps a woman smiling when a 
departing guest stands at the 
open screen and lets flies in.’’ 


TOO BAD HE DIDN’T GET A 
PUNCTURE 


This story sounds sort of fishy to us, 
but Bessie Chappell, of Sullivan county, 
Missouri, has her name signed to it and 
everything, so it must be all right: 

A big factory several stories high 
on fire. It was raging fiercely in the low- 
er stories and meant sure death to any 
who attempted to enter the building or 
escape by the doors on the first floor. 

Up in the top of the building was a 
young man almost scared out of his wits 
by his predicament. Suddenly a bright 
idea entered his head. He went into a 
room where rubber boots were kept and 
selected a pair that fit his feet and put 
them on. He kept putting on one pair 
after another until he had on a good many 
pairs. Then he went to a window, climbed 
out on the sill and jumped to the pave- 
ment below. 

He bounced up in the air out of sight. 
He kept bouncing up again and again. 
He bounced for three days and nights, and 
the people finally had to shoot him to 
keep him from starving to death. 


was 





The 


old-fashioned man whose horses 
were never more than eight years old in 
the spring is now offering a used car that 
has run only three thousand miles. 


BUT NOT IF THE FARMER GETS BUT 
90 CENTS FOR HIS WHEAT 
Mrs. R. J. Blair, Jasper county, Iowa, 
contributes the following, in refutation of 
H. C. Fort’s pessimistic views on credit: 


The farmer sells a load of wheat, 
And all the world grows fair and sweet. 


And as he hums some cheerful tunes, 
He pays the grocer for his prunes. 


The grocer, who has had the blues, 
Now buys his wife a pair of shoes. 


That ‘‘ten’’ the shoeman thinks God-sent, 
And runs and pays it on his rent 
Next day the rent man hands the bill 
To Doctor Carver for a pill. 


tells his frau 
improving now. 


And Doctor Carver 
That ‘‘business is 


“I'm thinking you should have a rest; 
You'd better take a trip out west.” 


And in a day or two the frau 
Is on the farm of old Josh Howe. 


and Farmer Howe 
says, ‘‘Well, I swow! 


She pays her board, 
Who takes the bill, 
Here’s something that just can’t be beat, 
This bill’s the one I got for wheat.” 


He hums again some cheerful tunes, 
And goes and buys a lot more prunes. 


ONLY A DETAIL 





“Sir,” said the young man with much 
respect, “I know that you are a million- 
aire, and that I am poor. It seems pre- 
sumptuous in me to aspire to the hand of 
your daughter. But I have thought the 
matter out, and with some diffidence I 
have resolved to make my request. Love, 
sir, is not bound by sordid considerations 
or by mere social convenience. I have a 
real attachment for your daughter, and I 
pray that you will put no obstacle in the 
way of our early marriage.”’ 

The old man seemed interested in the 
young fellow, and inclined to listen 

“Quite so,” said he “AS } know, I 
am not in the habit of sticking at trifles, 
providing the main purpose streight. 
But which of my girls do you w t 

The young man breathed a sigh of re- 
lief, and*courteously replied “Oh, I leave 
that to you, sir.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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After all, virtue is simply 
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763 Rookery Building, 












or want 


are located at 






Sioux City, lowa 


It will soon be time to stock up. 
have not made arrangements for your 
money, now is the time. 
ways carried a large volume of 


FEED LOT LOANS 


and ‘are prepared to handle our usual 

line over the fall months at a reason- 

For further 
address 


JOHN CLAY & CO. 


If you contemplate buying or selling 


CATTLE, HOGS or SHEEP 


information 
markets, be sure and get in touch with 
any of our Stock Yards offices, which 


Chicago, Illinois So. St. Joseph, Mo. East Buffalo, N. Y. 
Kansas City, Missouri So. St. Paul, Minnesota El Paso, Texas 
Omaha, Nebraska Denver, Colorado Ogden, Utah 


East St. Louis, 


JOHN CLAY & CO. 





If you 


We have al- 


particulars 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ORGANIZED FOR SERVICE 











South Omaha 


is Western lowa’s 
Natural Live Stock Market 








The very short haul and the § | 
big demand at South Omaha 
for cattle, hogs and sheep in- 
sures the shipper less shrink, 
less freight and more money, 
which means more net profit. 








Comes in cube-marked cakes instead of cans. 
Solid like soap. You simply cut off and drop 
one of the handy Tarx ca in a lon of 
water and you have 1 gallon of the it dip- 
ping and disinfecting solution you ever used. 


Each Cube Makes 1 Galion 

No guess work—no waste—no bother—no 
leakage--no breakage. You pay nothing for 
botties, barrels or cans No freight on fac- 
= water which you can just as 
well add at home. Easily shipped 
anywhere. Packs in smal) space. 
Keeps indefinitely 


Order Direct from This Ad 
Send only 62.60 (check or M. O_) for 
. Ib. package. Makes 150 gallons. 
prepaid. If you are not pleased 

will be retuncee, ou take 

(6) 


Send to 
TARK CHEMICAL co. 
612 Peopies Gas Bidg., Chicago 
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: PERMANENCY 


“2 MICHIGAN 
er CONCRETE SILOS 


STAVE 
att Send for free illustrated catalog de- 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 








America's the Auther 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., } | 
Dog Medicines} 129 W. 24th St., New York 
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CRUDE OIL 14c 


Highly Medicated Hog O11 20e. Send your drum or 

add $2.85 for drum. Sold only in 30,50 gal.drums 

Shores-Muelier Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
snd horse “cuts horse cuts and 


Dept. 
CORN: Binder. Seid in over? state, O 


fodder Ofgg tenet, Testimonials and cata 
pistare of PROCESS HARVESTER Qe 





HARVESTER outs and piles on har- 


iter or winrows. M 








BAIM @2 FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys 
Marks | 
Des Moines, lowa | 


Patents and Trade 
7TeOl Crocker Bidg.. 


H scribing in detail our manufacturiag 
1] and erection methods which insure 
@ permanent silo 





wv 
Sere & 











Manufactured and Erected by the 


Michigan Silo Co. 
. Mich. - Peoria, Ii. 


Aégeots wanted in unoceupie 
territory 





MBH BEEES 





2 
eS 














Fi 
(HAL 
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*. A. SMITH 
PATENTS 


ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handie al! kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Cearioad lots and less at lowest prices—Ask 
fer our price list 





223 Pearl St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











= eae Posts For Sale- Car Lots 


M. W. Porth & Ce., Winfield, Kansas 











































874 (22) WALLACES’ FARMER, July 21, 1922 








———————————_ 
. ; i NEBRASKA CROP REPORT | it. Could or would you let me know 
Fresh From the Country paradise: tt tal the av- vhat is the matter or what can be done 


t? Do vou advise vaccinating 


= a ye + Veteri mary | | sensei vn isnt 


IOWA ‘ you recommend son 







































































































































or young cows that fail for 
some reason to breed? They come in heat 


~ . via ; . ; a. Soneue oe OPERATION ON CALF | « ery three weeks and the bull runs with 






















































































" ) . Sobra T) ‘ ] subse ber writes ther every day 
put t } 4 oe , | About five eeks ago a registered cow Sows sometimes break down in the hind 
oa ‘ lhe sel ae =" e]- | gave birth to a ver fine heifer calf. Calf quarters vhen they are suckled dow 
re ‘ } 3 ¥ | healthy in « ry way, but the anus thin, and by proper feeding after pigs ar: 
condition by two } [he pre- | ¥% losed had grown over the veaned they recover. Most cases of this 
‘ ! ’ , P ( —_ . | opening id osed it entirely. We made kind, however, are true paralysis and 
i ' ree ) a = we ms vis cae. Fitan | a O g, | 1 the course of four or | from this there is seldom recovery. N« 
de . pres t forecast of produc’‘ion 20;.313.- | five days it began to close up. l made the treatment has been tried t t will effect 
2a I ‘ I f ! 000 bushe compared £07.72".000 d opening, but with the same result. a cure 
Ca I } vi , ear and the ve ear aver- In mal ga care examination I no- | Many hog raisers find it advisable t 
Louisa (o t (se) lowa he age of 200.931.000 bushels. The stands aré ticed that a ery thick cartilege sur- keep their hogs vaccinated igainst chol- 
drouthy conditio ‘ ting ne rvenerally good, fields in fine tilth and the rounded the hole and that it had no elas- era at all times. This is particularly aad- 
nd up to J ) were brok I present moisture ipp very adequate city It grew so thick it nearly closed visable in a territory where cholera is = 
ive rail of 9 ne I vill throughout the tate. the hole I it out part of this ecarti- | prevalent : vO 
be ery benefle« to 3 ; rop The condition of winter wheat at the | Jege but in the course of a week it grew Young cows that fail to breed may be 
a great be t to the corr ‘ h j time of harvest was 71 per cent, indi bax { couple of days ago I cut out suffering from some derangement of t = 
gro n d bound Co prac |} ing a yield of 14.5 bushels per acre |; all of the cartilege, making quite a larg genital organs and such condition e 
tical iid t I i. Bae pared to 15.3 bushe la at ur } opening. [ don't know what the result be determined by examination by - 
some field hoch t ip bet the normal crop of 20.5 bushels The indi- |} will be. Kact ime | carefully sterilized petent veterinarian. 
pected ‘ ‘ field quite cated production ; £0.651.000 bushels my instruments and filled the wound with ane 
hea\ Haying mostly done e hum Last vear’s final estimate was 57.559,000 | tincture iodine. If I am not following the SHIPPING TUBERCULAR CATTLE 
of the thre er will soon be heard arm- bushels While the drouth and high tem- | "geht course, please advise what should be ; 3 
ers , more ntere I | peratures caused considerable shrunken | done : —_ igo Lipa r wb oe a . 
their pigs riy Appl berries wheat in central and southwestern cour } You have probably done all that any one ; gyre oe one ) ge h » ¥ is in 
mo gone rain will help blackberries ties, the greater part of the eastern third can do in such a case Closure of the iowa chit ing sal ant cimposa of mil 
some Marly tatoe mostly too r gone of the state suffered less damage than gen- bowel is of two kinds: that in which the pias thee wi sy have failed to pass the Sumer 
for help ome fat stock going » market. erally believed, as there is more straw, | bOWel is complete and only the opening is cular test? (2) Can such cows be sold in 
Cc. L. Dunear | longer and better filled heads than ex- | lacking, the other that in which the hind lowa without duly notifying buyer be- , 
| pected. This has partly counteracted the | SUt is incomplete. The former usually re- phase hand? (3) Can such cows be shipped 
| more severe damage in other sections. | SPends readily to treatment which con- crom lowa to Chicago for slaughtering 
inet | The rains since harvest have injured the | SiSts of forming an opening and keeping purposes without a special permit? 
Daviess County, (nw Mo July 2 | quality of the eae in atte “a a Re | the same open until healing takes place. | prime adage vin -— Foquirgments for 
Prospects for corn good Wheat s fair | Stocks of ol4 wheat on farms total’ 3,502 | rm e jatter is usually inoperable because shipment of tuberculous cattle for slaugh- 
crop but no threshing done yet Oats 000 bushels, or 6 per cent of last year’s | Of the impossibility of drawing the intes- — ; f = = 
short and light Kafir and 1 ize good. wheat crop tine back to the external opening. i sus- : z (Can — pots shipper intrastate unti 
We have had three hard rains this week | The condition of spring wheat was re- | pect from the description you give of your aureee or tagene. ; ets eer 
Ground in such condition can not work in | duced from 84 per cent a month ago to | ©#5€ that it is of the second type and will es “ an not be shipped LSP etAre until 
field for weet Some corn laid b but | 62 per cent at present This condition | Prebably not be a success, 3 ny i Kk. 27 has been issued permit- 
corn crop was about a month bet d this | forecasts a crop of 2,980,000 bushels, as ting — sea bri it ee 
year I. O. Metealf compared to 2,316,000 bushels last year. LICE AND MITES IN POULTRY an be’s ipped only to pu plie stock 
Schuyler County, ¢n, Mo., July / We | Most of the spring wheat that replaced ; yards where federal inspection is main- 
had about six inche of rain tl eet | abandoned winter wheat in central sec \n Iowa subscriber writes: " . tained and must be slaughtered under 
which washed the corn fields badly Hay tions was severely damaged; the condi e ee ee as . “bey ae es — “nero shi : . 
cin tn Menht Wheat ta th ate! 3 1 | tion is best in western counties. The a dip and disinfectant for lice and mites? 4. Must not ve shipped _with healthy 
bad conditior Wet weather has delayed | present forecast of all wheat is 53,631,000 | 1 Deed to use considerable and it costs stock unless latter intended for immediate 
oat cutting ome heat threshed x | bushels, compared to 58,359,000 bushels | considerable to buy the ready prepared slaughter, 
few chinch bugs in the oat Earl J. | last month and 59,875,000 bushels a year dip. You are liable to a fine not exceeding 
Watkins 4 7 The most satisfactory treatment for $100 for selling such animal in lowa even 
Moniteua County, cc) Mo Ju ! Karly oats suffered severe damage in aoc in poultry en to dust them with nO- tho you notify the buyer beforehand. . 
Wheat threshing progressing er slowly | the southern half of the state and the | dium fluoride, This costs about 35 cents We susgee cliesirs write Dr. Peter Mal- 
owing to frequent showers Seconda it | present condition of 62 per cent indicates | “3 pound and if de sired it can be mixed colm, State Veterinarian, Des Moines, sor 
ting of alfalfa started, Indications for a | a production of 55,956,000 bushels The | with flour or talcum in the proportion of full printed instructions covering such 
good clover seed crop are slight Corn final estimate last year was 70,054,000 | one of Suprise to three of poringeiok greet a as 
growing rapidly and in a ve clean state | bushels, and the five-year average, 80,- | tion may be made by the so-called pinch a 
of cultivation and prospects f« i good 902,000 bushels, method which consists of applying the BOTS 
crop are very good. Codperative stock quantity held between the thumb and eda elie aN P E re 
shipping is Increasing and Eiving very EUROPEAN WHEAT PRODUCTION sgh el on the following places, ier “Ty ae gay Sa bgt net } far 
satisfactory results. Corn advanced to 72 c | top of the head, on the bare spots beneath would like to know what to do for 
and 75c Blackberries are elling for 40 Smaller production of wheat in Europe ; the wings and around the vent Repeti- horse that is bothered with bots. She has 
a gallon.— Wesley Kiesling. is indicated in cablegrams received by the tion of the process may be necessary once oe ong — all spring. I pick three o 
Andrew County, (nw) Mo., July 14 We U. S. Department of Agriculture from the | or twice at eight-day intervals cd out of her rectum every once Ls 
have had: some big rains and floods. ‘The International Institute of Agriculture at For mites, a good spraying or paint- neha’ I also have a horse that is lar 
102 nd Platte rivers run thru Andrew Rome The decrease is generally due to | ing mixture consists of equal parts of il he front leg. It is swelled above nd 
county they have been out all over the reduced acreage and generally unfavorable | any good commercial dip and crude oil below the knee on the back side of his 
bottoms and washed away hundreds of weather conditions during the early sum- | or used crank case oil. Paint the perches leg It seems to be in the cords. He 
shocks of good wheat and nearly ruined met drop boards and interior of the building walks pores he was knee-sprung. 
the bottom corn crop. The upland wheat Acreage for countries for which com- | with this mixture. A Kerosene emulsion ; It ir My dom that bots cause any serio 
is a little sprouted in some fields. Corn parable figures are available is estimated | is also a very satisfactory spray for mites. rouble : 1 horses. This is the season whe 
on upland was never better at this date, at 45,027,000 acres, compared with 46,571 rhis is made by dissolving one ~half bar of — wil observe them being pt he 
It is clean, rank and all laid by Oats 000 acres in 1921 The countries covered | laundry soap in three gallons of hot wa- manure, There is no medical at 
are ready to harvest a socn as the are Belgium, Bulgaria, Spain, Finland, } ter and adding one quart of kerosene Will remove them. As long as your hors: 
ground dri s. Meadows are very light and France Scouand Italy, Latvia, Luxen | Spray the house and fixtures with this {s in good flesh, you need feel no con- 
will not make much hay. Eggs 15 to 16c, burg, Poland, Rumania and Czechos while still hot It is unnecessary to treat = : . s 
cream 28c, springs 22 JI. W. Griegs. vakia. The British Indian acreage shows | the chickens for mites because they leave : if bl ebsites the swollen tendons 
Harrison County, (nc) Mo., July 14.— an increase of 3,076,000 acres over last the birds during the day and harbor in your horse's leg. 
Plenty of moisture now It rained the year and an increased production of 120 } dark places, cracks, crevices, etc. a 
ioht of e 9th. report being 6 to 11 288,000 bushels. Estimates of acreage in _ 
abee . gre de: l F damage done. Germany, Austria, England and Ireland | HOG WORM REMEDY Piguishneines PARAL VRS 
Streams all overflowed, and thousands of | ®re not available | An Iowa subscriber writes: 
dollars damage to wheat and corn on low Wheat production in New Zealand is | A Missouri subscriber writes: “I have some sows that act as th 
land. and the small grain on high ground estimated at 10,500,000 bushe compare d by lease tell me what I could keep in paralyzed—mostly sows that have suckle 
damaged badly. The streams not quite so with a pre-war five-year average of 7,855,- | self a for pigs, to prevent worms. pigs Is this disease or condition cor 
high as in 1909. Corn looking fine on high 000 bushels The Australian wheat crop, | Pigs fall over and kick rset St. Vitus tagious? \ hat treatment if any can you 
land Grass starting well. Stock doing previously estimated at 136,168,000 bush- dance or somethir I think caused by recon mend? 
well and a good price S. Meredith els, has been reduced to 132, 282,000 bush- worms They have ground oats, corn, oil The condition of partial paralysis you 
els, which is 91.9 per cent of the final es- | meal and a manufactured mineral mix- | mention is not uncommon in sows suckled 
timate of 143.965.000 bushels in 1920-21. } ture,” thin, and usually responds to feeding of 
ILLINOIS Production of corn in the southern hem- There is drug that will remove rich protein diet with plenty of minera) 
Champaign County, (e) Ilinois, July 14, isphere for Argentina, Chile, Southern | worms that can be safely fed in a self- We suggest that you physic these sows 
—We had a fine rain last Monday night thodesia and South Africa is given as | feeder A drug to be a good worm erad- with epsom salts and then place them o 
which was needed. Some wheat threshing 201,940,000 bushels, which is 70.6 per cent icator must be a poison and is poisonous a limited corn ration with a slop of grov 
done, yielding 20 to 30 bushels per acre, of the production of 285,874,000 bushels in not only to worms but to the hogs. It is oats, middlings and tankage with a sir 
testing 60 to 62 pounds b Be } 1920-21, or 92.5 per cent of the average cmeretors necessary to administer it care- ple mineral mixture of equal parts of air 
ginning to cut early oats The cool | production of 218,229,000 bushels for the | fully In dosage so sn all as to be harmless slacked lime and salt given in a self 
weather of the last week |! been good five years 1915-16 to 1919-20. | to the hog feeder. 
for the oats crop. The oats will be good | ae = oad gre clang “ ae the : i _— ~s 
nS ral ] So t spring igs reported to tacvor) worm era cators Santo 5 o 
as usual. Some pring pigs repo od to | USE OF PICRIC ACID grains; areca nut, 2 drams; calomel, 2 | ENTERITIS 
hogs are being vaccinated Sorae and | ‘Lhat the farmers of the country have | grains; sodium bicarbonate, 1 dram | An Iowa subscriber writes: 
eattle are doing well 4. M. G }; not been slow to avail themselves of the | The above is a dose for a 100-pound hog. I would like to ask you for advic« 
opportunity to obtain a good agricultural Administer this, preferably in capsule, about a pure-bred pig I have. It was jus 
} explosive at a low cost is shown by the | after starving the hogs out for twenty- | as nice a pig as I ever had and it went 
NEBRASKA | fact that 264,700 pounds of picric acid, | four hours, If fed in slop or feed, treat | down hill all the time. It has the scours 
Butler County, (e) Neb., July } Have | & surplus war explosive has been dis- only eight or ten animals at a time in or- very badly but it eats and seems to fe 


is thin and it is always 





had fovr good rains the past two weeks | tributed during the fiscal year ending der to insure each animal getting its pretty well, but 










































amounting to about five inches in all June 0, 1922, by the Sureau of Public s re andering around looking for something 
Threshing has been delayed. Wheat mak- | Roads, United States Department of Ag- | | rooting all the time. Would like to hé 
, ; ’ ¢ y all ,oOut y ) | 
ing from five to thirty-four bushels, with | i tO in raed 9 about gas PARTIAL PARALYSIS | at ones 
about a twenty-bashel average Phe pounds of picric acid was available. A ati | The condition you describe in your pig 
grain that was hailed is making from five considerable amount has been used in - owa subscriber = , j; may be inflammation of the intestines 
} , > y 1 . sair i > Y ] Pa Ou y 7: : 
to ten bushels Had another severe hail road building, and there now re mal a, lave an old es “te sas it three B bres (enteritis) or lack of proper miner: 
storm five miles east of here Monday about 5,500,000 pounds, practically all « | old, having had about her third or fourth Keep this hog away from others for ‘' 
<i A eoneidécabie Gatuare’ to | which at Wingate, N. M. litter, that seems to be broken down in | 4p, agnait ita ; dtin % 
evening. . Sore } T y W ia. . : f . aa j the condition is infectious enteritis Use 
1 ‘ st ‘ T 80 s re ACK » verrect nn . 
corn.—Harold W. Dewey states, Minnesota, ' } am Oe DF Min = WoO | a mineral mixture of equal parts sla: 
cons ran, took by far the ] | hind quarters. She car ip without : . 
: *6F ne and salt, ten pounds, and one-fo 
| est ar inesota being in a class elp, and as soon as you let her go she pound } i i 
| ound powderesr opperi 
MINNESOTA } by itself in purchasing 1,091,300 pounds i will drop right down on her side She Sere 
Lyon County, (sw) Minn July 13.— High freight rates and long shipping pulls herself up on her front feet to eat 
Nights are cool and sm: grain is filling | distances have operated adversely The and drink when we feed her. We feed her AGE FOR WEANING COLT 
splendidly A great in eme has unfavorable financial situation in the corn, milk and slop. She eats her feed \ Minnesota subscriber writes 
taken place in the small grain in tl last south also is reflected in these figures. well and keeps up in pretty good condi- “How old should a colt be before 
two weeks. Some early oats cut Corn Nearly all of the states listed have agreed tion I weaned her pigs when she be- weaned?” 
has been set back by the cool weather. to carry on the distribution during the came sick, two weeks ago. Different per- 4 colt foaled in April may be weaned 
In south end of county pastures are bare present fiscal year The picric acid is sons recommended pouring turpentine October. A six months’ nursing period is 
and the cattle have to be fed. There is being distributed in most cases thru the over her back near the kidneys, but she is advisable in all cases. Weaning should 
a heavy loss of pigs from lung worms. extension services. The cost to the farm- not getting any better. Have heard of not be made in any case while the flie* 
The cholera outbreak Ss apparently ers for cartridging and loading is 7 cents several other cases around the country are bad, and before wes r le ce j 
) ; y weaning t 

checked.—Charlesa H. Carlson. a pound, plus the freight charges. ust like it. Son die and some get over should be eating grain. 





